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THE KNIGHTS OF BRISTOL. 

THERE is a great confusion about these 
personages. Even Macaulay is unable to 
discriminate between them, and Mr. Seccombe 
in his articles in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ is not quite accurate. 

I am in a position to give an authoritative 
statement of the connexion between them. 
Mr. Seccombesays (‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxxi. 
pp. 255, 256): 1. That Sir John Knight, the 
younger, is supposed to have been a kinsman 
of his namesake Sir John, the elder. This 
is true, as will be seen from the annexed 
table. 2. That John Knight, who was Mayor 
of Bristol in 1670, was “apparently no rela- 
tion of his namesake.” This is quite erroneous. 
He was the father of Sir John Knight, the 
younger, and first cousin of Sir John, the 


elder. 
There were four contemporary John 
Knights of Bristol, all members of and 


office-holders in the Society of Merchant 
Venturers, three of them mayors, two of 
them aldermen, two of them M.P.s for 


Alderman George Knight (Mayor 1639-40), 
who was son of Alderman Francis Knight 
(Mayor 1594-5 and 1613-14). He was ad- 
mitted a member of the Society of Merchant 
Venturers 22 July, 1639; elected a member 
of the Common Council 3 September, 1650, 
but declined to serve ; again elected 12 Sep- 
tember, 1654, but did not take the oaths, 
owing to his Royalist principles. He was 
“restored” to the Council by a mandamus 
dated 19 June, 1660, and chosen Sheriff on 
15 September, from which office he claimed 
and obtained exemption on the plea of having 
to attend to his Parliamentary duties. He 
appears not to have taken his seat in the 
Council at this time, and when, in accord- 
ance with a royal order, dated 29 September, 
1661, all the members of the Council who 
had been elected during the interregnum 
were removed and fresh elections held, he 
was rechosen (4 October, 1661). In April, 
1662, he was elected Alderman; he was 
knighted 5 September, 1663, and served as 
Mayor for the year 1663-4. He was also 
Master of the Merchant Venturers in the 
same year. He was one of the aldermen 
who signed the surrender of the charter 
of the city on 9 November, 1683, and died a 
few weeks later (16 December). He sat as 
M.P. for Bristol in the Restoration Parliament 
of 1660 (which Mr. Seccombe omits in his 
article), in the “ Pensioner ” Parliament (1661— 
1679), and in the two Parliaments elected in 
1679. At the election of 1681 he was at the 
bottom of the poll. Though a Tory, he was 
a strong anti-Catholic and in favour of the 
Exclusion Bill, and consequently received the 
support of the opposition, while the Court 
party voted for Mr. Earle and Sir Richard 
Hart. The Recorder, Sir Robert Atkyns, 
was a joint candidate with Knight. 

2. Alderman John Knight, “the younger.” 
He was son of Edward Knight, who was 
second son of Alderman Francis Knight. 
He was admitted a member of the Society 
of Merchant Venturers 11 November, 1650, 
of which society he was a Warden in 1654-5, 
1655-6, 1659-60, and 1661-2, and Master 
1666-7. He was elected to the Common 
Council 30 August, 1653, but refused to 
serve, and was fined 12 September, 1654. He 
was again elected 13 August, 1661, and re- 
elec 2 November in that year, but did not 
take the oaths till 12 September, 1664. Three 
days after the last date he was chosen Sheriff 
for the year 1664-5 ; he served as Mayor in 
the year 1670-1, and was elected Alderman 
5 September, 1672. He seems to have died 


early in 1679 ; his name appears on the list 


tol. 
1. Sir John Knight, the elder, third son of 


of Aldermen in the Council minutes for 
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25 February, 1678/9, and is omitted on and 
after 8 April. 

He is always described as John Knight, 
“the younger,’ in the books of the Common 
Council and of the Merchant Venturers, until 
the knighting of his relative in 1663, when 
this distinctive affix is dropped. 

3. Sir John Knight, “the younger.” He was 
a son of Alderman John Knight (No. 2), as ap- 

ars from the minute-book of the Society of 
Merchant Venturers under date 10 November, 
1675, when he was admitted as “John Knight 
of St. Michael’s Parish, son of Alderman John 
Knight.” He was a Warden of that society 
in the year 1681-2, but never passed the chair 
of it. He had been chosen a member of the 
Common Council 13 June, 1674, being then 
described as John Knight “of the Hill” (7.c., 
St. Michael’s Hill, I think), but declined to 
serve. He was, however, re-elected 11 Septem- 
ber, 1679, was sworn 21 August, 1680, and was 
Sheriff for the year 1681-2, being knighted 
on 12 March, 1681/2, at Newmarket. Le 
Neve apparently, in his ‘ Pedigree of 
Knights,’ p. 363, confounds him with his 
namesake (No. 1). He continued to be a 
member of the Council after the revocation of 
the charter, being named in the list appointed 
on 2 June, 1684. On 15 January, 1684/5, he 
was discharged at his own request, but on the 
restoration of theold charter (17 October, 1688) 
he resumed his seat and continued to serve 
till August, 1702, when he resigned. He was 
Mayor 1690-1, and served as M.P. for Bristol 
in the Convention Parliament of 1689, being 
re-elected in 1690, and an unsuccessful candi- 
date at the elections of 1695 and 1698. He 
subsequently became embarrassed in his 
financial circumstances, and was voted small 
pensions by the Corporation and by the 
Society of Merchant Venturers. He died in 
February, 1717/18. 

4. John Knight, junior, son of Sir John 
Knight (No. 1). He was admitted a member 
of the Society of Merchant Venturers 
10 November, 1663, and was one of its 
Wardens in 1671-2, but was never a member 
of the Common Council. He died 29 May, 
1684. 

I have tracings of the signatures of 1, 2, 
and 3, and a description of that of 4. It is 
curious that both 1 and 2 always sign “ John,” 
while their respective sons use the abbrevia- 
tion “Jno.” 1 and 4 (father and son) both 
have a characteristic habit of appending the 
date of the year to the signature, the former 
invariably, the latter frequently. 

The family connexion may be seen from the 
following table :— 


Francis Knight, Alderman (Mayor 1594-5, 1613-14), 
died 1616. 
| 


| | 
George, Alderman Edward. 


(Mayor 1639-40), died 1659. 


| 
Sir John, Alderman 
(Mayor 1663-4), M.P. 1660-81, 
died 1683. 


| 
John, 
died 1684. 


John, Alderman 
(Mayor 1670-1), 

died 1679. 

Sir 

Common Councillor 
1679-85 and 1688-1702 

(Mayor 1690-1), 
M.P. 1689-95, died 1718. 

AtrreD B. Beaven, M.A. 

Preston. 

P.S.—* Edward Knight, of Bristol, second, 
son of Francis Knight, merchant, late Alder- 
man of Bristol; John Knight, the elder, of 
the said city, merchant, son of George Knight, 
late Alderman of the said city ; and John 
Knight, the younger, of the said city, mer- 
chant, son of the above Edward Knight,” 
unite in conveying some property in Bristol 
and Congresbury to Thomas Sener and 
Matthew Wolfe, of Bristol, in 1658. The con- 
veyance is dated 30 December, 1658, and 
enrolled in the Chancery of the Lord Pro- 
tector, Richard year 5 May, 1659 
(Roll 4031, 1659, Part xvii. No. 17). 


BASILICAS. 
(See ante, p. 276.) 

Tue building at Silchester is said to have 
been a Christian church, because the ground 
plan is that of a Roman basilica or court of 

ustice. In Italy there are many so-called 
basilicas, notably seven at Rome, of which 
S. Maria Maggiore, St. John Lateran, and 
S. Lorenzo fuori le Mura are the chief. At 
Milan, Venice, and Ravenna there are others, 
as S. Ambrogio, Torcello, and S. Apollinare 
in Classe. The type is commonly aftirmed to 
have been taken from the pagan basilica, or 
court of justice ; but it is most improbable 
that the early Christians should have con- 
structed their places of worship on the model 
of the buildings where they were condemned 
to torture or death. Another theory has been 
advocated by Prof. Baldwin Brown—that the 
model was the schola, or guildhall ; but there 
is no evidence that the schools of heathen 
ay ye or the guildhalls were frequented 

y the early Christians. A more probable 
hypothesis is suggested by a recent discovery. 
The ground plan of the great synagogue built 
by the centurion at Capernaum has been re- 
covered. It proves to be of the exact type of 
a basilican church—a nave divided by rows 
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of columns from two aisles, and with an 
apse at the further end. We know from the 
Acts of the a that the early Christians 
(at first merely a Jewish sect) commonly fre- 
uented the synagogues. What is more likely 
than that their churches should have been 
originally constructed on the pattern of the 
buildings in which they were accustomed to 
worship? At all events, this is more probable 
than that they should have adopted the model 
of the places associated in their minds with 
condemnation to horrible death. 

Of very different origin is another type of 
church, which is cruciform, with a dome at 
the intersection of the nave and the transepts. 
Of this St. Peter’s at Rome, the Duomo at 
Florence, and St. Paul’s in London are pro- 
minent modern examples; but an earlier 
instance is the sepulchral chapel of Galla 
Placidia at Ravenna. The type must 
sought in the catacombs at Rome, where the 
Christians were accustomed to assemble for 
worship and for the commemoration of de- 
parted saints. These meetings took place at 
the intersection of two passages, where the 
roof was somewhat higher, forming a sort of 
dome. Perhaps the subterranean sepulchres 
and oo of the Etruscans may have sug- 
gested the type. 

Thus two of the chief forms of church 
architecture were derived, one from the 
Jewish synagogue, the other from the tombs 
in the catacombs — the two chief places 
where the early Christians worshipped. 

Modern churches mostly belong to one of 
these types or to a combination of the two. 
Thus in York Minster the nave is basilican, 
while the dome is replaced by a central tower. 
In many churches abe are elements derived 
from Greek temples, as at St. Pancras, in 
London, and in several of Wren’s master- 
pieces. The development of the Gothic from 
the basilica through the Romanesque is well 
known, and needs not to be here dwelt upon. 

Writing on this subject not as an expert, 
but as an amateur, I expect to be corrected 
in details, but I hope the main thesis will be 
accepted as both well founded and original. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 


‘AMERICA PAINTED TO THE Lire.’—In 
‘America painted to the Life,’ by Ferdinando 
Gorges, Esq., a series of pamphlets published 
in 1658-9 by a grandson of Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, is a somewhat neglected pamphlet, 
the long title of which is as follows :— 

“ America Painted to the Life. A True History 
of the Originall undertakings of the advancement 
of Plantations into those parts, with a perfect 
relation of our English Discoveries, shewing their 


beginning, re and continuance, from the year 
1628-1658, declaring the forms of their government, 
Policies, Religions, Manners, Customes, Military 
Discipline, Warres with Indians, the Commodities 
of their Countries, a description of their Townes, 
and Havens, the increase of their trading, with the 
names of their Governours and Magistrates. More 
especially an absolute Narrative of the North parts 
of America, and of the discoveries and plantations 
of our English in New England. Written by Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, Knight, and Governour of the 
Fort and Island of Plimouth in Devonshire, one of 
the first and chiefest promoters of those Plantations. 
Publisht since his decease, by his Grandchild Ferdi- 
nando Gorges Esq. who hath much enlarged it and 
added severall accurate Descriptions of his owne. 
Tea: London 1658.” 

The work is written in forcible and some- 
times very fine English. It contains several 
odd expressions, which may be worth your 
recording. 

Throughout the pamphlet there is a most 

uliar use of the word “Jacobites”; peculiar, 
ut not unnatural in an intensely Puritan- 
minded writer, which the author of this 
pamphlet—who cannot have been Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges, as the title-page suggests— 
most certainly was. The Puritan refugees 
are constantly called “ wandering Jacobites.” 
Cf. part i. chap. xxiii. p. 46 (“ Jaccobbites ” is 
the spelling here) ; part ii. heading of chap. i. 
and second line of text on p. 113, where, as 
elsewhere, the spelling is Jacobites. 

The sense attached to the word is indicated 
by several passages, eg., part ii. chap. xxi. 
p. 172 :— 

“The wonderful providence of the most high God 
toward these his new-planted Churches, such that 
was never heard of since Jacobs sons ceased to be a 
people.” 

Again, the sense is still plainer in part iii. 
chap. ii. p. 200, where we read, & propos of the 
events of 1645 in England :— 

“This year the great troubles in our native 
country encreasing, and hearing that prophane Esau 
had mustered up all the bands he could make to 
come against his brother Jacob, these wandering 
race of Jacobites deemed it now high time to 
implore the Lord......they acknowledg unto the 
Lord in the audience of the great Congregation the 
manner of his wonderful Providence extended to- 
ward them, that as Jacob professes, I came over 
this Jordan with my staff.” 


Cf. also part ii. chap. v. p. 107, and part i. 
chap. muah p. 81. There Soles no doubt of 
the sense here attached to Jacobites =a chosen 
people of the Lord, how are we to connect 
with that sense the word “ Jacland,” which is 
used in the sense of England by this same 
Puritanical pamphleteer? Cf. part i. chap. 
xxiv. p. 49 :— 

“ They lift up their eyes and saw two ships coming 


in, and presently this newes came to their Eares, 
that they were come from Jacland ful of Victualls,” 
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Other striking words and phrases in this 
same pamphlet are :— 

1. Ina characterization of Hugh Peters, 
“‘whose courage was not inferiour to any of these 
transported Servants of Christ.”—Part i. chap. xxxiv. 
p. 79. 

2. “Artillery-garden,” used twice in part iii. 
chap. xxvi., apparently as the equivalent of 
the French pare d’artillerie. 

3. Part iii. chap. v. :— 

“not deluding any by keeping their profession in 
huggermug.” 

4. To inch out=to eke out, in part ii. 
chap. xxi. p. 173 :— 

“parchit Indian corn incht out with chestnuts 
and bitter Acorns.” 

5. Part i. chap. xlii. p. 101 :— 

“the wants of this Wildernesse, and pinching 
penury in misse of Bread,......the_misse of the 
Administration of Christ in his Word and Ordi- 
nances.” 

Here misse means absence or lack, as again at 
the opening of the following chapter (xliii.): 

“the sorrowful complaint of a poore soule in 
misse of its expectation at landing.” 

This last passage goes far, I think, to justify 
the existence of mess as a noun. 

6. Ibid. chap. xliv. :— 

** buzzing our people in the eare with a thing they 
call liberty.” 

7. Ibid. chap. xli. p. 97 :— 

“seeing there will be occasion to bring in a 
bedroule of these Blasphemies in the yeare (43) 
and (44) take the lesse here.” 

Ibid. p. 98 :— 

“Tt is better, say the Protestant Prelates, to 
have (a blind Sir John) one that cannot tell how to 
Preach, provided he will conforme to our cere- 
monies.” 

9. Ibid. chap. xxxvi. p. 83 :— 

‘the first yeare beares them a very thin crop, 
till the soard of the Earth be rotten.” 

The book abounds in quaint terms ; but the 
above are those which may merit the attention 
of lexicographers, and as such I submit them. 

Louis Dyer. 

Balliol College, Oxford. 

P.S.—I am advised to add the peculiar form 
grutch = grudge, to be found in part i. 
chap. xxxviii. p. 89. 


*“MepicaL Works or THE FouRTEENTH 
CENTURY.’ (See ante, p. 178.)—I am indebted 
to the notice at the above reference for an 
introduction to this interesting and valuable 
work. It is not for me to add anything to 
what is there said in appreciation of it ; but I 
may perhaps be able to clear up one or two 
points in the book itself. 

On p. 20 there is a receipt for an ointment 


composed of “brynston” and oil of “eyryn.” 
The latter word is noted “meaning obscure,” 
but there can be little doubt that oil of eggs 
is meant. “Eyryn” as the plural of “egg” 
occurs again on p. 30, and oil of eggs is met 
with in our older dispensatories. Culpeper 
gives the receipt for it. 

On p. 119 “armenyke” is glossed “am- 
moniac,” but I suspect that Armenian bole is 
meant. The passage reads :— 

“If thou wilt have it red, take a vnce of sanink 
dragun, and grynd as mekyl of Armenyke, and do 
ther-to bitt ne vertegrese.” 

Evidently “ Armenyke” is prescribed for its 

colour, and the form “bool Armanyk” is 

quoted in the vocabulary from another MS. 
Cc. C. B. 

Tweep When annotating 
Scott’s ‘ Marmion’ in 1889 for the “Clarendon 
Press Series of English Classics,” I said of the 
“sullen Till” (canto vi. 1. 583) that it drowned 
three men for every one that was drowned 
by the Tweed. 1 have always been rather 
ashamed of this blunder, which was due to 
imperfect recollection sustained by an un- 
warrantable conviction of accuracy. Now, 
however, there.is some little comfort in find- 
ing that Mr. Andrew Lang, a Borderer, has 
made the same slip. In an article on *Cup 
and Ring’ in the Contemporary Review for 
March, p. 400, he says that he once examined 
certain “scalps” of whinstone, in a district 
familiar to pilgrims to Flodden ; and he con- 
tinues thus : 

“Tt was a lonely spot, where victual never grew ; 
about us were the blue heights of the Cheviots, 
below us the fabulosus amnis of Till, that drowns 
three men to one drowned by Tweed.” 

Now, according to Dr. Robert Chambers, 
who gives Sir Walter Scott’s recitation in his 
hearing as the authority, the following is the 
legendary weird dialogue of the two rivers : 

Tweed said to Till: 

* What gars ye rin sae still?” 

Till said to Tweed : 

* Though ve rin wi’ speed, 

And I rin slaw, 

Yet where ye droun ae man, 

I droun twa!” 
See Chambers’s ‘Popular Rhymes of Scot- 
land,’ p. 207. The obvious if trite reflection 
in the circumstances is that the rule which 
inculeates the need of verification should 
admit of no exceptions. THomas Bayne. 


Tue Swartow.— The following passage 
from the Board of Agriculture’s leaflet 


No. 55, which has just been circulated, seems 
to call for a word of comment :— 
“This bird is sometimes called the ‘chimney’ 


swallow, sometimes the ‘barn’ swallow. Macgil- 
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livray says that the former name is not very cor- 
rect, as the swallow rarely builds in chimneys.” 
That swallows seldom or never build in 
chimneys of modern construction is certain, at 
least I do not remember having ever observed 
an instance of it; but in the old-fashioned 
open chimneys, which are very wide for their 
wholelength except at the top, they frequently 
make their nests. These structures make 
admirable breeding-places for them, as the 
sides are sheltered from rain and _ strong 
draughts. I have seen swallows building in 
a chimney of this kind (now pulled down) in 
an old hall near here, and at several places 
in the northof England. The‘H.E.D.’ contains 
an example of the word of the year 1775. I 
have an impression that I have met with it at 
an earlier date. Epwarp Pracock. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


“Encyciopepia.”—I should like to draw 
attention to the spelling of this word with 
an ¢ instead ofa diphthong. I think it looks 

referable to the popular form of spelling. 

t appears that it is the proper way, and that 
“encyclopedia” is the Latin form. I was 
pleased to find that Mr. Henry Bradley 
approves of “encyclopedia,” though I regret 
to see that he does not use it in his preface 
dated October, 1897, nor under ‘ Dictionary.’ 
I think we should do our best to simplify all 
these ugly foreign words we are compelled to 
import into our language. 

Rapa THomas. 


THACKERAY’s House, Youne Street, Ken- 
sincton.—No. 16, Young Street, Kensington, 
Thackeray’s residence before he removed to 
his new house Palace Green, and where he 
wrote ‘ Vanity Fair ’—a freehold house on the 
west side of the street, with bow windows, 
and now almost the last old house retaining 
its original appearance —let on lease for 
twenty-one years at 120/. a year, was sold 
by auction on 21 March by Messrs. Deben- 
ham, Tewson & Co., and realized 3,250/., or 
twenty-five and a half years’ purchase, the 
rate of interest on the purchase-money being 
3] per cent. nearly. Joun Hess. 

2, Canonbury Mansions, N. 


Tue First Sik Hat ry Lonpon. — The 
following note, from a recent number of 
the Hatters’ Gazette, may be thought worth 
preserving :— 

“January 15, 1797, was the date fixed by Mr. 
Hetherington for his first appearance in public 
with the new hat. He believed that in the natural 
course of events he would create a sensation, but 
he was not prepared for the commotion which fol- 
lowed. It was with no little trepidation that about 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon Mr. Hetherington 


emerged from his shop in the Strand. His family 
advised against it, but he was determined, and 
forth he sallied. The Strand, as now, was one of 
the busy streets of London, and Mr. Hetherington 
had not walked ten feet before merchants and 
others, attracted by the unusual sight, stopped and 
gazed in wonder. Mr. Hetherington, Siew, 
moved on, but men who had only stopped to 
look now followed after him, and in less time 
than it takes to tell it the street was crowded with a 
howling mob. Those on the outskirts of the crowd 
did not know the nature of the trouble, if there 
was any, but they helped to swell the din. How 
Mr. Hetherington fared, however, is best told by 
the journals of that date. One gazette gave this 
account of the remarkable event: ‘John Hethering- 
ton, haberdasher, of the Strand, was arraigned 
before the Lord Mayor yesterday on a charge of 
breach of the peace and inciting to riot, and was 
required to give bonds in the sum of 500/. It was 
in evidence that Mr. Hetherington, who is well 
connected, appeared upon the public highway wear- 
ing upon his head what he called a silk hat (which 
was offered in evidence), a tall structure, having a 
shiny lustre, and calculated to frighten timid 
yveople. As a matter of fact, the officers of the 
‘rown stated that several women fainted at the 
unusual sight, while children screamed, dogs yelped, 
and a young son of Cordwainer Thomas, who was 
returning from a chandler’s shop, was thrown down 
by the crowd which had collected and had his right 
arm broken. For these reasons the defendant was 
seized by the guards and taken before the Lo 
Mayor. In extenuation of his crime the defendant 
claimed that he had not violated any law of the 
kingdom, but was merely exercising a right to ap- 
pear in a headdress of his own design—a right not 
denied to any Englishman.’ The Times of the same 
date (January 16, 1797), in commenting on Mr. 
Hetherington’s appearance, rather inclined to en- 
courage the innovation, saying, among other things: 
‘In these days of enlightenment it must be con- 
sidered an advance in dress reform, and one which 
is bound, sooner or later, to stamp its character 
upon the entire community. The new hat is de- 
stined to work a revolution in headgear, and we 
think the officers of the Crown erred in placing the 
defendant under arrest.’” 
Ricuarp H. Tuornton. 


Portland, Oregon. 


Assyrian Row1na.—I have just come across 
the following passage in ‘Nineveh and its 
Remains,’ by Layard, 1849 :—- 

“The oars were long, and the blade projected at 
an angle with the handle. They were probabl 
used like paddles, which they resemble, woe 


in form.”—Vol. ii. p. 382. 


I presume that Sir Henry Layard attached 
the usual meaning to paddling, but it seems 
to me clear from the illustration that he gives 
that the men are rowing, and not using their 
oars, which are far too big for paddles (?), as 
they would in paddling. It is true that the 
sculptor has not represented any rowlock or 

in such as we see, for example, in a gondola. 

he men are standing up rowing, facing the 
prow, and pushing as we do in backwards 
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rowing. This method can not only be seen at 
our seaside ports—more particularly if two 
are in a large boat, the one nearer the stern 
generally stands up—but in the Italian ports 
it is far more common than sitting down. 
I think the sculptor has for some reason 
omitted the rowlock, for he has done the 
same in another instance (Layard, ‘ Monu- 
ments of Nineveh,’ 1849, fol., plate 71), where 
the rowers are sitting down rowing as we 
row, back to the prow, the under row of oars 
coming through holes in the side, the top 
row having nothing to —_ them in place. 
ALPH THOMAS. 


Epwarp FirzGeravp’s ‘Omar KuayyAm.’ 
—With reference to Messrs. Macmillan’s boon 
to reading people in — them with a 
charming edition of Edwar FitzGerald’s 
*Rubdiyat of Omar pay I may be 
permitted to mention in ‘N. & Q.’ that the 
translation has often been said to rival 
the original. Tennyson, in the forefront of 
‘ Tiresias,’ makes his dedication to Edward 
FitzGerald speak of that 

Golden Eastern lay, 
Than which I know no version done 
In English more divinely well, 
and Mr. W. L. Courtney, in his critical ex- 
amination of ‘Omar Khayydm’ in the Daily 
Telegraph, remarks :— 

**How many translations are there which are as 
7 as, or perhaps better than, their originals? 

know only one, the translation of the New Testa- 
ment, where the Greek belongs to the period of 
decadence and the English to the great flowering 
time of British literature. To this may be added 
North’s ‘Plutarch.’ FitzGerald’s ‘ Rubaiyat’ has 
the singular merit that it can be ranked with these 
notorious instances.” —29 March. 

In connexion with the question placed 
before us, I venture to think that the follow- 
ing lines from my copy of ‘Omar Khayyam’ 
may not be considered inappropriate :— 

XLVIL. 
When you and I behind the Veil are t, 
Oh, but the long, long while the World shall last, 
Which of our Coming and Departure heeds 
As the Sea’s self should heed a pebble-cast. 
A moment’s Halt—a momentary taste 
Of Being from the Well amid the Waste— 
And Lo !—the phantom Caravan has reached 
The Nothing it set out from—Oh, make haste ! 
Henry Hore. 
Clapham, 8.W. 


“Jupa#us Apetia,” Hor. I. v. 100.—The 
various ways in which this passage has been 
explained give us a lively idea of the manner 
in which doctors disagree. While one com- 
mentator tells us that Apella was a then 
famous Jew, others derive the word from 
sine pelle, The Delphin editor agrees. Are 


we not safer in such a case to go with the 
majority? The majority certainly agree with 
the Delphin editor. No doubt the commen- 
tators saw that this matter of circumcision 
would be what in a Jew would appeal most 
to Horace. In explaining the passage Bond 
steers a middle course. His note is: “Judeus 
recutitus et circumcisus ; vel Judi cujusdam 
proprium nomen.” For the sake of the proper 
name theory it is a pity that no other men- 
tion of Apella can be found. 
Tuomas AuLp. 


Cockep Hat Cius.—A little book which 
belonged, I believe, to a now deceased Master 
of the Worshipful Company of Stationers, 
containing the amusing rules of that 
(apparently) amiable coterie the Cocked 
Hat Club, has come into my possession. It 
contains, in the handwriting of its former 
owner, copious notes as to the resignation, 
decease, &c., of his fellow-members. The 
book was obviously intended for “ private 
circulation” only ; and as the memoranda 
contained in it may be of interest to some 
member of the Cocked Hat Club who reads 
his ‘N. & Q..’ any such member is heartily 
welcome to it if he will let me know. 

R. CLARK. 

13, Stanhope Road, Walthamstow. 


An Inn. — The following 
notice of the last of an old English inn may 
be worth preserving. Dartford being on the 
great Dover road from London, its “Bull” 
Inn was probably the posting-house, in corre- 
spondence with those old inns on the same 
road—the “Green Man,” at the top of Royal 
Hill, on the London side of Blackheath, and 
the “ Bull” on the top of Shooter’s Hill, on 
the Dartford side of the heath, both of which 
interesting old taverns have been entirely or 
partially destroyed within my memory, to 
give place to modern erections. The cutting 
is from the Cardiff Hvening Express for 
1 April, No. 3683. In 1798 the Irish rebellion 
broke out, the Irish Directory was appre- 
hended, and Vinegar Hill battle fought :— 

“ During the work of enlarging the ‘ Royal Bull’ 
Hotel, Dartford, a hostelry dating back to the 
days of Wat Tyler, some interesting discoveries 
have been made. In 1773 a murder was committed 
at the house, and the y disappeared mysteri- 
ously. A skeleton now dug up 3ft. below the 
flooring of an old cellar leads to the belief that it 
is the remains of the victim of the tragedy. This 
week a secret staircase has been brought to light, 
and as this communicates, by invisible doors in the 
walls of the cellar, with the room in which the 
tragedy occurred it strengthens the belief that 
the body was taken down the staircase and buried. 
The remains are much decayed, excepting the teeth, 


and these are in a fairly good state of preservation. 
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A day or two ago a number of death warrants 
bearing the signature of Portland, minister of 
II., were found in the panels of the walls 
{withjin which the murder was committed. How 
documents of this character got into so strange a 
hiding-place is a matter for conjecture. One, dated 
June, 1798, is a good sample of how warrants were 
pared in those days. It reads: ‘ Whereas James 
PrCoigley having been attainted of high treason, 
and had sentence passed upon him to be drawn 
upon a hurdle to the place of execution, and to be 
there hanged by the neck, but not until he is dead 
but that, being alive, he shall be taken down an 
his bowels taken out and burnt before his face, that 
his head be severed from his body and his body 
divided into four parts, and that his head and body 
shall be disposed of as we think fit, and whereas we 
think fit to remit that part of the sentence directing 
the burning of his bowels and dividing the body into 
four parts, our will and pleasure is that he shall be 
drawn and hanged and have his head severed from 
his body.’ ” D j 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“INFORMATION AND GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 
Orrice.”--How can I obtain particulars con- 
cerning this institution, which, I believe, no 
longer exists? It was, I think, started and 
managed in London by the late Lord Truro. 
What me, at the closing of the office or 
the decease of the late Lord Truro, of the 
library of reference ? N. J. Lyon. 

Turf Club, Cairo. 

e rooms were in New Oxford Street, near 

Southampton Street. The institution, which 

, if we rightly recollect, little more than a 

r, probably expired with the death of Lord 

ro. This is all the information we possess. It 

will doubtless be supplemented by some of our 
contributors. } 


“UNDER THE BEARD OF GeEoRDIE Bvu- 
CHANAN.”—To whom does the above refer, 
and what gave rise to the saying? Any in- 
formation will be acceptable. 

JEANNIE 8S. PopHAM. 

Llanrwst, N. Wales. 


{It obviously refers to George Buchanan, the 
Scottish historian and scholar, 1506-82. As we 
know neither the line nor the context we are unable 
to note the reference involved. Can it be to Mary 
Stuart and theCasket Letters, with which Buchanan 
was closely associated ?] 


“GEw-MOUTHED.”—“ They were but three 
emma lasses and two looby loons” 
lackmore, ‘Mary Anerley,’ ch. xvii.). We 
are led to infer that “gew-mouthed” is a 
Flamborough word, but it does not appear 


in any glossary of the East Riding. What 
does “ gew-mouthed ” mean ? 
A. L. MAYHEW. 
Oxford. 


Name oF Pray anp Avursor.—In what 
play of about fifty years ago does a chorus 
occur commencing as follows !— 

Now by the waving greenwood tree 
We merry, merry archers roam ; 
Careless and jovial, ever free, 
We hail our native home. 
Who is the author? A. W. Matcotmson. 

Admiralty, 47, Victoria Street, S.W. 

_ [At the express desire of our correspondent, who 
is anxious for an answer, we insert once more a 
query that appeared ante, p. 68.] 


CapTurRE OF SEVILLE. — Will any of your 
readers state who commanded the French 
troops on 27 Aug., 1812, when Seville was 
taken by assault by the English under Col. 
Skerrett ? J. A. C. 


Morates.—Who commanded the English 
and French troops, respectively, in this cavalry 
action, fought on 2 June, 1813? J. A. C. 


Gaunt Famity.—I am referred to ‘N. & Q.’ 
for information concerning the Gaunt family. 
Thomas Gaunt (said to have been a descend- 
ant of Elizabeth Gaunt, burnt at Tyburn 
in 1685 for harbouring Anabaptists) came to 
America some time in 1700. e and his wife 
(Fielder) were born in England. His son 
Thomas married Priscilla ——, and died 1765. 
His grandson, Robert F. Gaunt, died 1807, 
aged seventy-five ; Robert’s widow, Susanna, 
aged 1813, and is buried in 
Fredericktown, Maryland, United States of 
America. Any particulars as to the Gaunts 
in England or in colonial America will be 
gratefully acknowledged by 

MARGARET DELAND. 

Boston, Mass. 

[A family of Gaunt, the head of which was 
a solicitor, dwelt in Leeds. Matthew Gaunt, a 
solicitor, married a Paley, a relative of Paley of the 
‘Evidences.’ Two of their sons, John and James, 
went to Australia. William Henry Gaunt, eldest 
son, was for a term a solicitor in Leeds, the firm 
being James and Hamilton Richardson & Gaunt. ]} 


CronBANE a_ bishop's 
head with mitre, crosier, &c., “Cronbane 
Halfpenny.” Rev., a shield of arms with 
crest, “ Associated Irish Miners’ Arms, 1789.” 
On edge, “ Payable at Cronbane Lodge or in 
Dublin.” Another now before me has, rev. 
an altogether different shield of arms and 
crest, “ Payable in Dublin, Newry, or Belfast.” 
Another has on edge, “Payable in London, 
Bristol, or Lancaster.” There is a great 
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variety of these tokens. What is the history 
of the various issues? Have the varieties 
been published ? W. H. Parrerson. 


Forcep Loans.—In the ‘Calendar of Pro- 
ceedings of Committee for Advances of 
Money ’—9 May, 1644—there is a notice of 
“assessed at 1,000/.” This was levied on one 
of the Royalist party. I should be much 
obliged for notice of any book in which par- 
ticulars are given of this levy of money. 
Did the Parliament resort to the forced loans 
of which so many complained? Was interest 
paid lenders? Did they ever get back the 
principal ? Joun WILLCocK. 

Lerwick. 


or Dean AND PREBENDARY. — 
There is a very spirited ballad given in 
Durfey’s ‘ Pills to Purge Melancholy,’ 1719-20, 
at vol. vi. 213, beginning :— 

A Dean and Prebendary 

Had once a new vagary, 

And were at doubtful strife, Sir, 

Who led the better life, Sir, 

And was the better man. 
Who was the dean and who the prebendary ? 
Who also was “The Master of the Charter” 
who 

Said both had got a Tartar, 

For Gods that there were none? 
I should be glad to learn the first date of 
this song, and what were the circumstances 
that gave rise to it. Joun NEWTON. 


Rat-rime.—What is the exact meaning 
of this, and why is it so called? It has evi- 
dently a depreciatory sense: “‘I cannot use 
a prayer like a rat-rhyme,’ answered the 
honest clergyman” (‘The Heart of Mid- 
lothian,’ chap. viii.—vii. in later editions). 

JONATHAN Boucuier. 

THe Orper or St. Joun or JERUSALEM 
IN ScoTLanp.—In addition to the following 
books, are there any others relating specially 
to the above as regards Scotland? (1) ‘Tem- 

laria,’ (2) ‘Notes of Charters......to the 
vassals of the Barony of Drem,’ (3) ‘ Abstract 
of the Charters recorded in the Chartular 
of Torphichen,’ (4) ‘The History and Anti- 
quities of the Parish of Mid-Calder.’ 
CLYNE-Monk. 


Amwas v. any 
of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ refer me to a 
recent magazine article bearing on this sub- 
ject and summing up in favour of Kubeibeh ? 

A. 

Sir Pate Hosy.—In the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography’ Sir Philip Hoby, a 
diplomatist of the sixteenth century, is 


stated to have been frequently employed by 
the English Government to negotiate loans 
with foreign merchants. Did his name 
become proverbial as one who benefited by 
such transactions a. 


HeERNE THE Hunter.—Is this mythological 
person mentioned by any old writer besides 
Shakspere (‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ IV. 
iv. 28)? A. SmytHe Pacer. 


AutTHor or Satirica, Lines WantTep.— 
A friend has repeated to me the following. 
It may relate to Nottingham, but I am not 
sure that it does so. Can any one identify 
its author and inform me where the rest, if 
there be any more, is to be found ?— 

We are poor stocking-weavers 
Who in the streets do lurk, 

And if you don’t relieve us 
We shall be forced to work. 


And tha* would deeply grieve us 
And make our hearts full sore, 
With nothing to relieve us 
But work for ever more. 
ASTARTE. 


“Nerrnion” or “Broprne.”—It is stated 
in the accompanying newspaper extract that 
there is a tendency in Wales to revive the 
custom of “bidding,” which appears to be 
something similar to the Jewish custom 
known as “sitting for joy ”:— 

“*Neithior, or ‘Bidding,’ was once a_ most 
popular matrimonial custom in Wales, and there is 
at present a tendency to revive its popularity. On 
such occasions it was usual for the couple intending 
to get married to acquaint their frends of the 
happy event by written or printed circulars, of 
which the following is a rare and genuine sample :— 

Llandovery, April 13, 185s. 

As we intend to enter the matrimonial state, we 
are encouraged by our friends to make a Bidding on 
the occasion, on Thursday and Friday, the 6th and 
7th days of May next; the young woman at her 
father’s house, situate in Stone-street, Llandovery, 
on Thursday, the 6th ; and the young man and _ the 
young woman, at their own house, situate in High- 
street, Llandovery, on Friday, the 7th, when and 
where the favour of your good and most agreeable 
company is humbly solicited, and whatever dona- 
tion you may be pleased to bestow on us then will 
be most thankfully received, warmly acknowledged, 
and readily repaid whenever called for on a similar 
occasion,—By your most obedient servants, 

Evan Jones, 
Mary 

Can any correspondent speak as to any 
recent revival of this custom? Jno. Hess. 

Canonbury Mansions, N. 


Enpow1ne Purse.—-In a letter to Miss 


Berry, 23 April, 1791, Horace Walpole says 
(deseribin rd Cholmondeley’s wedding): 


“The endowing purse, I believe, has been 
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left off, ever since broad pieces were called 
in and melted down” (‘ H. Walpole’s Letters,’ 
Cunningham edition, vol. ix. p. 307). Is there 
any history of these purses ? Was the custom 

vuliar to England? Was it pre-Reformation ? 
_ it exist anywhere now? What were 
broad pieces? All the facts I can give are : 
I know one of the purses, which was used 
early in last century. At the words in the 
marriage service “ with all my worldly goods 
I thee endow” the bridegroom hung it on 
the bride’s wrist. The purse is crystal inlaid 
with jewels, about the size and shape of a 
moderate-sized pear. There are gold chains 
by which it was hung on the wrist. The 
bride told a lady that in it was a considerable 
sum of money. Unfortunately the name of 
the family is lost. 

I know of another purse said to be for 
the same purpose, embroidery in gold and 
colours, era of about Queen Eliza- 
beth’s date by the style of work, but nothing 
is known of its history. J. H. 


CaRicaATURES BY Lorp Mark Kerr. — 
Where can I find any account of Lord Mark 
Kerr and a description of his caricatures, 
date about 1825 to 1830? M. J. L. 


“ONE HOUR WITH THEE.”—In which of Sir 
Walter Scott’s poems do the following lines 
appear ?— 

One hour with thee ! When earliest day 
Dapples with gold the eastern grey, 
O, what can frame my mind to bear 
The toil and tumult, cark and care, 
New griefs which coming hours unfold, 
And sad remembrance of the old? 
One hour with thee! 

Marcta DatrymMPLeE HaMILTon. 

Clydesdale, Windsor. 


Paropies ON BaLtaps.—I have 
three very clever parodies on ‘The Flag of 
England,’ ‘White Horses, and ‘The White 
Man’s Burden’ respectively. I believe there 
are several others ; references to where any of 
these may be found would be esteemed. 

W. B. Geriss. 

Hoddesden, Herts. 


THe Baxter Famity. — SImuRIAN, in 
*N. & Q..’ 6 May, 1891, answers the query 
of R. H. Baxter. Can he or any one else 
give the names of the brothers and nephews 
of the Rev. Richard Baxter ? 

Portland, Maine. 

{See 7" S. xi. 189. At this reference is a query 
from Rurert H. Baxter. There is, however, no 
answer from SILURIAN, nor was any number of 
‘N. & Q.’ published on 6 May, 1891. Misleading 
information imposes on us much superfluous and 
fruitless labour. | 


Replies, 
GARRICK’S ‘JUBILEE.’ 
(9 S. iii. 86.) 

Mr. H. A. Evans having very kindly lent 
me his apparently unique copy of an Irish 
edition of the ‘Jubilee, | have made a few 
notes regarding it which may be of interest. 

That the prose part of the text is sub- 
stantially that of Garrick’s Drury Lane 
‘Jubilee’ is proved by a comparison with the 
extended description of the piece in the 
* Universal Museum’ for 1769, pp. 493-5. That 
it is very poor stuff indeed is no argument 
against its authenticity; the success of the 
piece was due to spectacle, not to literary 
merit. The thing was probably printed from 
a copy which had been altered at some pro- 
vincial theatre to suit the company. The 
corruptness of the text is shown by the occur- 
rence of the song “ When I was young, tho’ 
now am old,” in the first scene; it is from 
Garrick’s ‘Cymon.’ This is in none of the 
different publications of the ‘Jubilee’ music in 
Mr. Julian Marshall’s collection or my own. 
On the other hand, there is no mention of the 
airs “This, sir, is a Jubilee,” and “ All this 
for a poet”; nor do [| find the chorus “ wrote 
by I. Bickerstaff, Esq.,” which, according to the 
* Universal Museum,’ introduced the Pageant ; 
some even feebler stuff is substituted. The 
last scene, in the Rotunda, begins as therein 
described with the roundelay “Sisters of the 
tuneful strain” (which was written by either 
Jerningham or Jago and set by Dibdin), but 
the following “ grand dance ” and final chorus 
are excised to make room for the text of 
Arne’s ode. Some one who has used it as a 
prompt copy has scored all this out and 
written “Ring—Finis” at the end of the 
roundelay. 

On the title-page of the play is the 
signature “ Myrton Hamilton, 1779,’ and over 
it is that of a later owner, “ Joseph Smedley.” 
Can any one identify these persons? The 
former was probably a player, for in the 
prompter’s vis. notes of the cast Ralph, 
the First Guest, the Spokesman, and the 
Ballad -Singing Woman are assigned to 
“Hamil” or “Myr Ham.” The last part may 
seem incongruous ; but we must remember it 
was first played by Dibdin. The other mem- 
bers of the MS. cast were Day, Best, Pye, 
Betterton, Parsons, Charlton, Farrel (men), 
Parsons, Betterton, Dau (! daughter), and 
Best (women). My interest in Hamilton and 
Smedley is increased by an oblong octavo 
volume, also owned by them, for which I am 
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Lincoln. It contains “The Songs, Airs and 
Dances in the Jubilee and Pageant as per- 
form’d at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
for the Guittar,” also “ Lionel and Clarissa 
onal adapted for the German Flute, Violin, 
Hautboy and Guittar” (both published by 
John Johnston). In the ‘Jubilee’ cues and 
performers’ initials are noted in MS. One of 
the two owners evidently had a considerable 
library of music, for the book is marked 
“No. 104.” 

Perhaps the most generally interesting 
a is that the detailed description of the 

‘ageant differs materially from that given in 
the ‘Universal Museum.’ The list is too long to 
quote in full. Roughly stated, the order is 
as follows: Roman characters, Old English 
characters, fanciful characters (from ‘The 
Tempest,’ ‘Macbeth,’ ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’), the Tragic Muse, tragic characters, 
the Comic Muse, comic characters, characters 
from ‘Winter's Tale’ and ‘Merchant of 
Venice, Fancy (with a song), dramatic 
trophies, Pegasus, Apollo, and, finally, “the 
ear (drawn by the Muses) containing the 
Bust of Shakespeare crowned by Time and 
Fame, and attended by the three Graces, 
also by Cupids, Satyrs, &c.” 

E. Rrwpavutt Drepin. 

Orme’s View, Liscard, Cheshire. 


EARTHQUAKE IN 1750 (9* S. iii. 225).—On 
a fly-leaf of Register No.7 in Woolwich Parish 
Church there is the following MS. note re- 
garding an earthquake ; it is additionally 
interesting in that it parenthetically refers 
to another which happened a month pre- 
viously :— 

“‘Memorandum.—On March the 8*, 1749/50, at 
half an hour after 5 in the Morning, was felt 
throughout the City of London and neighbouring 
ee a very violent shock of an Earth-quake 
(much more so than that which happened on the 
8 of February then last past), attended with a 
most rattling noise, which wakened most people, in 
fear that part of their houses had fallen in. The 
top of one of the eo on the North side of West- 
minster Abbey fell down, with the Iron and lead 
that fastened it; part of an House in Old-street fell 
in, and a woman that lay in the garret was very 
much hurt; two Houses in Whitechapel, unin- 
habited, likewise fell by the said shock ; chimnies 
were thrown down in diverse Places, and other 
damages done to y* houses. The shock was so great 
in some parts, that the people ran from their houses 
and beds almost naked, being in great consternation 
at this unusual Visitation. ) * the high grounds, by 
Grosvenor-square, &c., it was said to be felt more 
than in other parts, the brasses and pewters of 
several Kitchens being thrown down, and at some 
distance from the shelves. In S* James’s Park and 
in all the open places the ground moved very per- 
ceptibly and the noise seemed to break three times. 


It was observed about 5 of the clock, and there was 


a continual though confused lightning till within a 
minute or two of the shock being felt, which darted 
very low, and the flashes very great and strong. 
N.B. What was very remarkable on this occasion, 
the dogs were sensible of y® shock and some of them 
were heard to howl in an uncommon manner. It 
was also felt at Linton in Cambridgeshire, and at 
Northampton there was also another shock, but less 
violent, about a quarter past two o'clock the same 
morning. 
Wm. Norman. 

The year 1750 may be called the year of 
earthquakes. They began at London on 
8 February, and appeared in many ar of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. That of 
30 September was one of the most extensive 
shocks felt in this country for many years, 
An account of the effects of the earthquake 
on that date at Newtown, Suffolk, Leicester 
Northampton (two reports from J. Nixon an 
Dr. Doddridge), Weston, Warwick, Stamford, 
Reiucheosuatn and Tooting will be found in 
vol. xlvi. pp. 701-27 of the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society. 

It is remarkable that so extensive a phe- 
nomenon has escaped the notice of the editor 
of ‘ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates.’ 

Everarp Home CoLeMAy. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Mr. Pace’s note has reminded me of some- 
thing, the memory of which it may be well to 
preserve in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

When my father was a young man (he was 
born 15 mber, 1793) he had on one 
occasion some business which required his 
presence at Althorpe, in the Isle of Axholme, 
where there are two land-drains which com- 
municate with the river Trent. As they are 
very near together, they go by the name of 
the Double Rivers. The person who had the 
care of the heads or outfall sluices of these 
drains was at that time named Egar ; he was 
a descendant of one of the Dutchmen or 
Flemings who came over in the seventeenth 
century for the purpose of draining the level 
of Hatfield Chace. My father described him 
tome as a very intelligent and trustworthy 
old man, and one who had accumulated a 
large stock of knowledge relating to the tides, 
the weather, and other natural phenomena. 
During achat with him on this occasion Egar 
asked if anything had appeared in the news- 
oe en concerning a recent earthquake. My 
ather said he had not heard of anything of 
the kind. “Well,” replied Egar, “I wish es 
would inquire about it. I am sure there has 
been one somewhere, for a piece back three 
tides came up the Trent on one day, not two, 
as there should have been. The extra tide was 
only a little one, but it was very clear to tell. 


Many other folks here saw it as well as me.” 
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And then he went on to say that his father, 
whom he had succeeded in the guardianship 
of these sluices, had told him that a similar 
thing occurred at the time of the great Lisbon 
earthquake, but on that occasion the un- 
expected tide was larger and much more 
powerful than the one he had recently 
witnessed. 

My father added that he heard afterwards 
that there had been shocks of earthquake felt 
about the time in Spain and Portugal, but 
that — did not seem to have been of a 
serious character. I am sorry that I have no 
means of fixing the date of this conversation. 

EDWARD PEACOCK. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


An amusing account of this earthquake is 
given in a letter of Horace Walpole’s. It is 
too long to quote. See Seeley’s ‘ Horace Wal- 

le and his World,’ ed. 1895, ch. ii. pp. 44-9. 
Bee also John Wesley’s ‘Journal’ for 8 Feb. 
and 8 March, 1750. There were two earth- 
quake shocks, a month apart, the second 
being the more violent. Charles Wesley’s 
‘Journal’ for 8 Feb., 10 March, 4 April, and 
5 April, 1750, also alludes to this twofold 
shock, and the panic thereby caused ; and, 
to improve the occasion, he wrote several 
hymns on the event. These were published 
in the same year, and entitled ‘Hymns occa- 
sioned by the Earthquake,’ 8 March, 1750. 
Among these is one of Charles Wesley’s very 
finest hymns, No. 67 in the ‘New Wesleyan 
Hymn - Book’ of 1875, “How weak the 
thoughts and vain,” &c. Horace Walpole 
flippantly alludes to sermons and poems 
swarming on the occasion ; perhaps he had 
heard of these hymns. For a graphic ac- 
count of the event see Tyerman’s ‘Life of 
John Wesley,’ ii. 71-4. 

C. Lawrence Forp. 


Mr. Pace will find curious information on 
this subject in ‘The Famines of the World,’ 
by Cornelius Walford (London, 1879). Thomas 
Bell Lancaster published a carefully com- 
piled ‘List of the More Remarkable Earth- 

uakes in Great Britain and Ireland during 
the Christian Era,’ by William Roper; no 
year is given on the title-page, but the pre- 
face is dated April, 1889. This is a really 
useful work, as it indicates where fuller in- 
formation may be obtained. Burn’s ‘ His- 
tory of Parish Registers’ (London, 1862), 
Waters’s ‘Parish Registers in England’ (Lon- 
don, 1883), and Thiselton-Dyer's ‘Old English 
Social Life as Told by the Parish Registers’ 
(London, 1898) have references to this sub- 
ject. WILLIAM ANDREWS. 

The Hull Press. 


Eart or CARNWATH S. i. 163 ; 9% S. ii. 
447, 515; iii. 271).—It may interest Mr. 
RapDcLirFE to know that Robert, the second 
earl, was not “dead before 19 Jan., 1647,” but 
was buried at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
21 June, 1654, as “ Robert, Arle Dalzell of 
Carnwath.” He was, however, “forfeit” as 
early as 25 Feb., 1645, the Act providing that 
his only son, Gavin, should enjoy “ the title 
of Earl, as if his Father were dead.” 

G. E. C. 


Witson AytsBpury Roperts, 1781 (9% 58. 
iii. 288).—There is no one of the name of 
Aylsbury at Packwood now. There is an old 
house at Hockley Heath, close to Packwood, 
known as Aylesbury House. H. K. 


AnGtLo-Saxon : Scortcn : ScorcHMan (9 
iii. 127)—The first question appeared in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 6 S. iii. 208, and the reply, which 
traces the use of the term, will be found at 
p. 390 of the same volume. For a further 
explanation given by Pror. SkEaT see 6" 5. 
ix. 302. There is ‘An Essay on the State of 
Literature and Learning under the Anglo- 
Saxons’ in ‘ Biographia Britannica Literaria,’ 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., pp. 1-112, which 
should be studied by those interested in the 
subject. For ‘Scotchman’ refer to ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
6t S. x. 353, 526, 

Everard Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


NELSON AND FREEMASONRY (9" §. iii. 247).— 
There is neither impossibility nor improba- 
bility in the idea that Nelson was a Free- 
mason. Mr. SHEPHARD will find some inter- 
esting notes on the subject in the ‘ History of 
Freemasonry in Norfolk,’ by Mr. Hamon le 
Strange (Norwich, 1896), pp. 379-82. 

Ww. 


CHARADE (9 §. iii. 187, 237, 296).—PRror. 
SKEAT’s solution is a blindfold one. How is 
blackleg “a symbolic word for architects’ 
disasters”? (See first reference.) I offer a 
more likely solution—humbug. F. ADAMS. 

1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


St. Paut’s’ iii. 186, 271).—Pre- 
fixed to my edition of ‘ Rookwood ’ (Routledge, 
1878) is a memoir of Harrison Ainsworth b 
Laman Blanchard. Therein occurs the fol. 
lowing paragraph :— 

“In the first week of 1841 ‘Old St. Paul's’ was 
commenced. The proprietors of the Sunday Times 
newspaper had proposed to Mr. Ainsworth to write 
a romance to be published in their journal weekly 
throughout the year, for which they very liberally 
offered 1,000/. This was a new feature in newspaper 


management and romance-writing. The offer was 


accepted ; the tale appeared in successive numbers, 
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to Mr. Ainsworth) it was reissued in three hand- 
some volumes, lavishly illustrated by Franklin.” 


From this it will be seen that the informa- 


on fact. 


College Library is by Pickersgill. It was 
presented by Ainsworth to the college in 
1878. 

Following Blanchard’s memoir in ‘ Rook- 
wood’ is a biographical sketch by James 
Crossley, Esq., F.S.A. Mr. Crossley does not 
there allude to Ainsworth as a handsome 
man, but states that “the portraits of Pickers- 
gill and Maclise will always give, as far as 
painting can, to those unacquainted with the 
original, a perfect idea of the author of ‘Rook- 
wood’ when in the full bloom of age and 
authorship.” The portrait by Maclise be- 
longed to John Forster, and is now in the 
South Kensington Museum. A sketch of 
this picture appeared in the Graphic of 
14 Jan., 1882. 

From an article on Ainsworth in the 
Literary World of 4 April, 1840, I quote the 
following :— 

““Mr. Ainsworth’s personal appearance is pre- 
possessing. His figure is tall and elegant: his face 
is replete with intellect and expression ; his fore- 
head is of fine expanse, and his eyes have that 
peculiar softness which better associates with the 
charming heroines of Henri’s court than with the 
lawless wights of Southwark Mint. He has like- 
wise a pleasing voice ; his manners are frank and 
unaffected, and those who enjoy his friendship can 
bear ready witness to his unfeigned liberality and 
kindness.” 


This paragraph was penned just when 


full tide of popularity as a writer. After 
his death Sala penned some interesting para- 
graphs concerning him in the J//ustrated 
London News of 7 Jan., 1882. Amongst them 
is one in which he says :— 

“Tam old enough to remember William Harrison 
Ainsworth as a very handsome man, almost as 
handsome, indeed, as Count d'Orsay. 
Irish gentleman, I believe, who at a conversazione 
at Gore House, observing the beautiful hostess 
engaged in conversation with D’Orsay, the handsome 
Ainsworth, the handsome Frank Sheridan, and the 
handsome ‘Tom’ Duncombe, compared her lady- 
ship to ‘ Venus surrounded by the Three Graces, 
only there were four of them.’” 

In the series of ‘Punch’s Fancy Por- 
traits, No. 50 is devoted to W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. He istheremost characteristically 
delineated by Mr. Linley Sambourne as “the 

reatest axe-and-neck-romancer of our time.” 

his to me is the most charming portrait I 
possess of the great novelist. 

Joun T. Pace. 


and at the close of the year (the copyright reverting | 


tion retailed to Mr. Pickrorp was founded | 


The portrait of Ainsworth in Chetham | 


Ainsworth was in the prime of life and in the | 


It was an) 


LenpIncG Money BY MEASURE IN DEvon- 
| SHIRE (9 8. ii. 367, 492 ; iii. 32, 191).—-One of 
| the old family legends related to me in my 


childhood was about a mysterious great- 
great-great-grandmother, “ Kitty Lemal,” of 
St. Lves, Cornwall, of whom it was said that 
|she was fabulously rich, and used to lend 
money, measuring the guineas in a quart pot. 
She is also said to have lent “a stockingful 
of guineas” to a popular Parliamentary candi- 
date—and lost them. 
Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 
‘Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Rep Cassocks (9 §. iii. 188).—Is there not 
some confusion here between Chapels Royal 
'and churches to which the Crown has the 
|right of presentation? At St. James's, | 
believe, the boys wear scarlet. 
Epwarp H. MarsHaut, M.A. 
| Enstone, Oxon (9 §. iii. 128).—It is 
| stated (I cannot remember where) that the 
| name is derived from Ina’s Stone. There is, 
a mile or so from the town, an immense 
| block, now known as, and marked on some 
maps as, the Hoar Stone. It may formerly 
have been known as Ina’s Stone. There are 
alsotwo villages, seven miles from Cirencester, 
Winson and Winstone, both of which are 
said to derive their name from a_ stone 
erected by or called after Ina, King of 
Wessex, to commemorate a victory in the 
neighbourhood. The two villages are not 
adjacent, probably fourteen miles apart, and 
more than twenty-two (the nearest) from 
Enstone. B. B. 


PLACE-NAMES (9 iii. 105, 177).—Wet- 
wang is a small parish joined to Fimber, 
near Driffield, West Riding, Yorkshire. The 
prefix “wet” is self-illustrative, unless put 
for west. “Wang-ery” is defined as “soft, 
flabby”; Wangford is found in Suffolk, and 
Wansford in Northamptonshire. 


is a marsh in Lincolnshire. f 


Wetwang is a place-name in the Yorkshire 
wolds not far from Malton. R—t B 


Mr. H. Hurst may be glad to hear of Wet- 
wang in the East Riding of Yorkshire. 
St. SwITHIN. 


Portrait or O’Nert, oF 
Tyrone (9 iii. 89).—-There is a portrait 
on p. 22 of ‘Old Belfast,’ by R. M. Young 
(Belfast, Marcus Ward, 1896). 

ARTHUR SHEPHARD. 


| Cromer, Norfolk. 


Dr. Joyce, in his ‘Smaller History of lre- 


land’ (p. 276), reproduces an engraving of 
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Hugh O'Neill, which has been photographed, 
full size, from a copy of an old work in 
Italian, ‘La Spada d’ Orione Stellata nel 
Cielo di Marte,’ by Damaschino (Rome, 1680), 
which can be seen in the British Museum. 
Avex. LEEPER. 
Trinity College, University of Melbourne. 


WE LsH Custom (9*" §. iii. 208).—The placing 
of a fresh-cut sod on the bowels of a corpse 
is not a universal custom in Wales. It is only 
resorted to when rapid decomposition is feared, 
in the belief that it is a likely means to check 
it. O. B. Jones. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SEALS (9 §. iii. 169).—To 
be satisfactory, your shellac should be the 
best procurable. After dropping a sufficient 
quantity for the size of the impression desired, 
gently stir, and be in no hurry to impress, or 
the wax will adhere to the seal, and there 
may be difliculty in releasing the seal. Do 
not wet the seal, as this is detrimental toa 
good impression. Methylated spirits applied 
with a stiff brush will remove any particles 
of wax left on seals. Harotp Mater, Col. 


Warm the seal a little, and rub over it the 
end of a wax candle ; then sprinkle it with 
the best vermilion. Melt the sealing-wax by 
holding it over a candle, so that it does not 
catch fire, suffering it to drop upon the paper ; 
impress the prepared seal upon it, and if 
done carefully a fine impression will be made. 
If several impressions are to be made at once, 
or even one of a large size, it is customary to 
melt the sealing- wax in a small ladle or 
crucible, from which it may be poured as 
wanted. Impressions of different colours 
are made by dusting the seal with coloured 
powder ; thus, dust the seal with lampblack 
and impress it upon red wax, the impression 
will have a black centre and red edge. To 
get out the particles of wax, warm the seal, 
and take another impression on good sealing- 
wax. JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


“ LIceNSE” or “ Licence” §. iii. 248).— 
It is impossible to settle the question of spell- 
ing such a word as licence with any hope of 
finality. The only rule is to conform with 
the prevailing fashion. Just now the fashion 
seems to be to spell the substantive with a 
-ce and the verb with an -se, to create an arti- 
ficial distinction. There is no sense in this 
idiotic notion, which contradicts etymology 
and history. Historically the verb was merely 
coined out of the substantive, being suggested 
by the F. verb Jicencier. And _ historically 
the substantive is only the F. dicence, where 
the F. -ce represents the -t/a of the Latin 


licentia, according to a rule of which there 
is a very large number of examples. Never- 
theless, it is not particularly uncommon to 
see /icense used as a spelling for the substan- 
tive also; and this, at least, we might have. 
been spared. 

Todd’s ‘Johnson’ is instructive ; it gives, 
for the sb., the spelling /icence with a cross- 
reference only; but under Jicense is the 
remark that it is from the French /icence, 
“and our own word is perhaps more_fre- 
quently spelt dicence than license.” Nine 
examples are appended, in every one of 
which licence appears; and there is no 
instance of license at all. The examples of 
the verb to license are truly curious. We are 
referred to a famous passage in Milton’s 
‘ Areopagitica,’ where the word occurs very 
often: “There must be /icensing dancers...... 
the lutes......must be /icensed what they may 
say.” 

The evidence is carefully cooked, and the 
true spelling suppressed. Turn to the edition 
by Prof. Hales, which follows the old copy, 
and behold ! the true spelling gives licencing 
and /icenc’'d! The same page (p. 24) has also 
licencing. 

After this Dr. Johnson (or Todd) quotes 
from Pope: “And the press groaned with 
licens'd blasphemies.” Of course he suppresses 
the reference. 

Abbott’s ‘Concordance to Po refers us, 
under the same spelling, to the ‘Essay on 
Criticism,’ 1. 553. In Cary’s edition the spell- 
ing is licensed. The word occurs again else- 
where, as, ¢.g., in the ‘ Dunciad,’ iv. 587, and 
‘Sat.’ viii. (or iv.) 158, 271. 

Let us make a fight for /icence—at least for 
the substantive. Yet nothing can prevail 
against the “license” of fashion. 

Water W. SKEAT. 


As a professional reader I have found that 
licence as the noun is more generally used 
now, and /icensed as the verb. The same occurs 
in the case of the word practice: “T have a 
practice to sell,” in contradistinction to 
“ practise” the art of a conjuror. A similarly 
necessary difference is always advisable in the 
word shew or show, where a “ galanty show” 
is more correct, and “tickets to shew the 
premises” is a proper distinction. The word 
connexion, Which Mr. CLARKE uses, is 
much better understuod in the way contrary 
to that in which he uses it, as connexion now 
implies a relative, and connection a tyin 
together or forming a “connection” wit 
electric wires. Readers in printing offices 
invariably keep a list of such words by 
them, and now, when so many registers are 
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being printed, it is as well that licence in 
marriages should universally adopt the c. 
USSINGTON. 


Jounson’s House at Froonat (9 S. iii. 
228).—The following explicit statement is 
taken from Mr. Laurence Hutton’s ‘ Literary 
Landmarks of London’ (1885) :— 


“Shortly afterwards [1737] he [Johnson] had 
lodgings in Woodstock Street, Oxford Street, and 
in Castle Street, near Cavendish Square, in houses 
which, if they remain, it is not possible to identify 
now. In Castle Street he wrote ‘London.’ No 
detailed account of his places of residence for the 
next ten years is given by Boswell ; but in 1748 he 
speaks of his temporary home at Hampstead. ‘ For 
the gratification of posterity let it be recorded that 
the house so dignified [by the occupancy of Johnson 
was the last in Frognal, Southward, now [1818 
occupied Wy Benjamin Charles Stephenson, Esq. 
Parke’s ‘ Hampstead,’ p. 334). No trace of this 
jouse now remains.” 

Col. Grant, in his ‘ Life of Johnson’ (“ Great 
Writers Series”), says that owing to the 
declining health of Mrs. Johnson 
“a part of the summer [of 1748] was passed by them 
at Hampstead, where he wrote ‘The Vanity of 
Human {which} appeared early in the 
ensuing year.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


P.S.—A sketch of ‘ Dr. Johnson’s House at 


Hampstead’ appeared in the Morning Leader 
of Wednesday, 29 March. 


There can be little doubt that Priory Lodge 
has received substantial additions since the 
days when Mrs. Johnson and the great lexi- 

rapher resided therein for awhile. The 
original cottage appears to be quite distin- 
ishable, as it faces south, almost eclipsed 
the more modern portions of the building. 
rom its present somewhat incongruous ap- 
rance, the lodge is more likely to have 
n added to than “rebuilt,” as suggested 
in ‘Old and New London.’ It was stated 
at a recent meeting of the Hampstead Anti- 
quarian and Historical Society that the old 
place is shortly to be occupied by a commu- 
nity of sisters from the convent of Harley 
House, Marylebone. This is good news, as 
it heralds release from the clutches of the 
speculative builder, who threatened an attack 
upon this notable spot. Cecit CLARKE. 
Authors’ Club, 8.W. 


“Peace, RETRENCHMENT, AND ReForm ” (9% 
8. iii. 287).—If D. will refer to ‘Joseph Hume’ 
in the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ he will find it said 
“that it was chiefly through his efforts that 
‘retrenchment’ was added to the words ‘ 
and reform’ as the party watchword.” 

C. Warp. 

Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


Date or Weppine (9 8. iii. 228, 317).— 
The entry (in the Bible) to which your corre- 
spondent alludes is :— 

Clement flisher, sonn of S* Robert ffisher, 
Baronet, was married by Gilbert Shelden, Lord 
Arch Bishop of Canterbury, December 8" (1662), to 
Jane Lane, Daughter to Thomas Lane, Esq., of 
Bentley, in the County of Stafford.’ 

W. DILke. 


“Pease Eccers” (9 iii. 249).—See 5% 
ix. 96. “Paceggers,” otherwise “ pace-,” 
ace-,” “pease-,” or “ pasque-eggers,” go 

a when the eggs thus 

variously named are in vogue, namely, in the 
season sacred to Eostor, goddess of the dawn, 
but known to the Jews as the Paschal feast. 

There is no Christian name for the season 

which marks the climax of the Christian faith. 

But the Easter egg has been wisely adopted 

as an appropriate symbol. What brings 

about at this season the performance of the 

lay of St. George is the occurrence of his 
festival towards the end of it. For the 
senseless transfer of the term “ peace egg” 

to Yuletide play-acting, see 5% S. iv. 511; 

also Mrs. Ewing's tale ‘The Peace Egg.’ 

KILLIGREW. 


S. 


“Pease eggers,” properly “peace eggers,” 
are still extremely common in the South- 
West Riding of Yorkshire at Christmas (not 
spring) time. They have this name because 
of the countrymen acting a piece (of a very 
warlike character, hence) entitled ‘The Peace 


Egg.’ I enclose two copies of this for your 
and your correspondent’s acceptance, in order 
| that, if you think the subject worthy, a more 
| extended notice of such may be given. _ 


[We acknowledge receipt of ‘The Peace Egg,’ and 
have forwarded one to our correspondent, reserving 
ourselves one, for which we are grateful. ] 


PARLIAMENT CaAKEs (9 5. iii. 149, 212).— 
During my schooldays in Bancroft’s Hospital 
(1862-9) “ parliament cakes ” were a favourite 
delicacy. The cakes were square in shape, 
crinkled or notched at the edges, of a pale 
chrome colour, and were sold at a halfpenny 
each. F. E. MANLEY. 

Stoke Newington. 


Tue Papat Butt acarnst a Comet (4% 8. 
iv. 437, 523; v. 213; 9S. ii. 477, 517; iii. 153, 
197).—The comet to which Mr. ARMSTRONG 
interestingly refers certainly appeared in the 
early part of July, 1456 ; but I am inclined to 
believe that the bull of Calixtus IIT. against 
the comet never made any appearance at all, 
nor do I think that Prof. Draper, in_ his 
| valuable and well-known work referred to, 
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could have been fortunate in his authorities 
(if he gave them) for the statement quoted. 
Probably these were Arago and Guillemin. 
But I am fully open to correction. The 
history of excommunication contains eccle- 
siastical absurdities occurring in that century 
and the next almost rivalling this one. 
Platina (a contemporary), in his ‘ Lives of 
the Popes’ (written later), tells quite another 
tale. Hie says that Calixtus 
“ordered prayers and processions to be made by 
the faithful, in order that the calamities which the 
scientists portended from the appearance of the 
ruddy comet might be turned upon their enemies 
the Turks.” 
Now, as this fiery old Pontiff had but two 
ssions—nepotism and hatred of the Mos- 
on —it is very probable that, however 
alarmed at it, he would have made use of 
the timely advent of the comet to per- 
suade the faithful it was not directed 
against them. He had for many months 
previously been stimulating the sovereigns 
of Europe to combine for a crusade, and 
the mendicant orders had been every- 
where preaching it. The response, however, 
proved decidedly lukewarm, except on the 
part of those who were significantly near the 
scene of action, namely, the Hungarians and 
Austrians, presently victorious under Hun- 
jadi Janos (24 July). France, at any rate, 
was too seriously influenced by the unrest of 
England to give ear, while the Italian states 
were embroiled one with another. This view 
is well supported, I venture to think, by 
Infessura, the diarist. Writing of the comet, 
under the year and month above given, he 
mentions that “it had a long tail turned 
eastward,” and that prayers and processions 
were commanded in order that God should 
be entreated to turn away his anger, or 
rather, “che Dio ce revocasse ogni rea sen- 
tentia.” “From the Turk and the comet, 
good Lord, deliver us.” So that, in fact, the 
special invocations ordered by Calixtus in 
the previous month of June were merely 
accentuated by the astral phenomenon. 
According to some accounts, Hunjadi was 
in doubt, the evening before his glorious 
battle, whether to fight or to retire. Nicolaus 
Farensis, according to Raynaldus (‘ Annali,’ 
1456), declared that Hunjadi had a vision of 
a brilliant arrow falling from heaven upon 
an altar, and that St. John addressed him, 


“Esto constans, Joannes!” Further, that | 


the face of the saint dazzled the eyes of the 
Turks, his enemies. 

It would be interesting to know how the 
Sultan’s astrologers regarded this comet, and 


whether their prophecies influenced the con- | 


duct of his troops; further, what Mohammed 
did to them after the battle. Perhaps Mr. 
Piatt could tell us. 

As Infessura may be unfamiliar to some of 
your astronomical readers, I will remark, 
for their benefit, that he records another 
comet “with a great tail” in January, 
1472; another in 1490, which hung above 
St. Peter’s (“paucis tamen diebus duravit ”) ; 
and, finally, one in the Jubilee year, 1500. 

Sr. CLarr BADDELEY. 


InNES=pDE Insuxa (9" §. iii. 188).—There 
can be little doubt that the surname Innes 
is territorial or locative. The Gaelic inis 
signifies an island and also waterside pas- 
ture ; it appears in numberless place-names, 
both in Ireland and Scotland. In Ireland the 
nominative case appears frequently in the 
topography—e.g., Ennis, Enniskillen, Ennis- 
corthy, &c. ; but in Scotland the oblique case 
innse (pron. inshe or inshy) seems the com- 
moner, at least in Anglicized place-names 
like Inch, Inchkeith, Inchmarnock, &c. Loch 
Inch, in Galloway, was originally locha innse 
Crindail, the lake of Crindal’s isle, and appears 
so named in Pont’s map, cirea 1600, Crindal’s 
isle being a huge crannog. There is another 
well-known Loch Insche in Strathspey. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 


Innes is equivalent to De Insulis because 
it represents the Gael. cnnis, which is cognate 
with Irish nis, Welsh ynys, Cornish enys, 
Breton enez, and is clearly a Keltic word. 
Inch is an English pronunciation of Gael. 
innis, as explained in my ‘Principles of 
English Etymology,’ First Series, pp. 446, 447. 
It is a pity that a wild suggestion of con- 
necting it with Jng should be made. Jng 
has no more to do with Jnnes than sing has 
to do with sins. Wa ter W. 


Mayors, 1726 (9 S. iii. 167)—Jonas E. 
Drinkworth, Knt., said to have been a judge 
or portrait painter, date 1727, form the 
subject of an inquiry in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7" §. vi. 27, 
from the Natural History Society, Torquay, 
to which no reply has appeared. 

VERARD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“Partey’s Penny Liprary” (9 §. iii. 
145, 233).— ‘Peter Parley’s Annual,’ men- 


_tioned by your correspondent at p. 233, was 


a quite different publication from “ Parley’s 
Penny Library,” though published about the 
same time, z.e., 1840. The former work was 
issued by Darton & Clark, of Holborn Hill, 
the well-known publishers of juvenile books, 
in small square 12mo. ; and, as far as I can 
remember, in monthly numbers illustrated 
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with wood engravings, and in an emblematic 
wrapper. At the end of the year these were 
bound up, and formed ‘Peter Parley’s An- 
nual.’ I well remember the pleasure a present 
of it used to give in early life about Christ- 
mas. It continued as an annual publication 
for many years. 

No wonder the “analytical reproductions ” 
in “Parley’s Penny Library” provoked the 
indignation of authors, as not only did they 
interfere with copyright, but presented works 
in a mangled form, either stripping off their 
beautiful descriptions or otherwise shortening 
them. It was like reading Livy or Herodotus 
in an analysis. We can now, after a lapse of 
fifty-five years, buy these excellent stories for 
sixpence each. Joun Prckrorp, M.A. 

ewbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


A Quoration From Rasecats (9 S. iii. 
208).—This does not seem to be verbally 
exact. We naturally turn to Friar John 
and the enumeration of his virtues. Here is 
the passage referred to :—- 

“Jeune, galant, frisque, dehait, bien a dextre, 
hardi, avantureux, délibere, haut, maigre, bien 
fendu de gueule, bien avantagé en nez, beau dé- 
ycheur d’heures, beau desbrideur de messes, beau 

lescroteur de vigiles.”—Book i. cap. 27. 

“ Descroteur de vigiles (moine qui expédie 

les vigiles)” is quoted from Rabelais in Littré. 
GeorGE MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Paper S. viii. 104, 185 ; §, 
xii. 454; §. iv. 497 ; 9 S. iii. 136).—Pliny 
the younger (A.D. 113) in the eighth book of his 
‘Epistles,’ xv. 2, speaks of “charta bibula,” 
which Lewis and Short translate “ blotting 

per,” and refer to Isidore’s ‘Origines,’ 6, 10,1. 
Iris latter authority is out of my reach, but 
Pliny’s words are :— 

“Tgitur mihi quoque licebit scribere que legas, 
sit modo unde charte emi possint: que si scabre 
bibuleve sint, aut non scribendum, aut necessario 
quicquid scripserimus boni malive delebimus.” 
This appears to mean :— 

**T am ready to write to you if I can afford to buy 
paper fit to write on. With rough or porous paper 
one had better not write at all, or whatever one does 
write, be it good or bad, will be illegible from 
blots.”* 

Obviously this is not blotting paper in our 
modern sense of the word. A®lfric’s ‘Glossary’ 
has the word “ bobla,” which Somner thought 
might = “papyrus bibula” (Ducange, s. v.). 
So far we have no trace apparently of our 
blotting paper: I can find no allusion to it 


* Thomas Cooper (‘ Thesaurus,’ ed. London, 1565) 
so understands Pliny: Bibula Charta, That 
drinketh inke, or will not beare inke.” 


in the ‘Promptorium Parvulorum,’ ¢. 1440 
but a century later, at least on the Con- 
tinent, it is in established use. Jo. Lud. 
Vives enlarges on the subject in one of the 
dialogues included in his ‘ Pueritie et Ado- 
lescentiz Sapiens Informatio.’ This cele- 
brated Spanish scholar was appointed by 
Bishop Foxe the first Professor OH umanity 
at his newly founded college Corpus, Oxford. 
He was tutor to Princess Mary, and in high 
esteem with Henry VIII. till he opposed the 
divorce, and was obliged to retire to the Con- 
tinent. I cannot fix the date of the original 
edition of this interesting educational work, 
My edition, enriched with copious notes by 
Matt. Martinius, was printed at Bremen in 
1618. The dialogue in question is the tenth. 
Its subject is ‘ Scriptio,’ the collocutors Manri- 
cus and Mendoza (two Spanish boys) and a 
master, whom they call upon for instruction 
in writing. After a discussion on pens— 

oose or hen quills—they come to paper. The 
ee have brought some paper. The master 
says it is too rough :— 

“The pen will catch in it, and not run smoothly, 
and in consequence many things which you had in- 
tended to write down will escape you. Leave the 
large, hard, thick, rough kind to the booksellers 
(ibrarii), who use it for its durability. Let alone, 
too, the costly papers, called Augusta, imperialis, 
hieratica,* such as you see in the service-books, but 
get letter-paper, which is brought in its best quality 
from Italy, very fine and strong, or the common 
sort which they import from France, and offer for 
sale everywhere at eightpence a packet+ more or 
less (‘in singulos codices numis octonis plus minus’), 
They will give you in as a present a sheet or two of 
shop-paper, which we call blotting (‘ philyra una aut 
altera chartz emporetice, quam bibulam dicimus’). 

*“*Menpoza. What is the meaning of these terms? 
I have often wondered. 

“Master. Emporetic, from the Greek, is so called 
from wrapping up merchandise, bibulows, because it 
sucks up ink. So you will have no need of bran or 
sand or dust scraped from the wall. But the best 
plan of all is to let the letters dry by themselves, so 
they last the longer. Shop-paper also will be useful 
to spread under your hand, that you may not injure 
the whiteness of your paper through perspiration 
or dirt.” 

There is a note to the word Azhula, “quia 
fungosa raritate imbibit seu sorbet liquorem.” 

From this passage one may suppose that 
the first blotting paper was the coarse, open- 
textured, whitey-brown paper still used on 
the Continent for wrapping up parcels, and 
here at home for pressing botanical specimens. 

Only three more references :— 

Jo. Amos Comenius, ‘Orbis Sensualium 


* These varieties and many others are given in 
the /ocus classicus on ancient paper (Plin., ‘ Nat. 
Hist.,’ xiii. 11-13. 

+ Codex seems here to mean a fixed quantity of 
unbound paper, probably a ream, 
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Pictus’ (cir. 1656), under ‘ Ars Scribendi,’ has Index to the Townlands and Towns, Parishes, 
“Siccamus Scripturam Chartaé bibula, vel | and Baronies of Ireland. Dublin, Printed by 
Arena Seriptoria ex Thecé Pulveraria.” Hoole, | Alexander Thom, 87 and 88, Abbey Street, 


in 1659, translates this (ed. Lond., 1729, p. 112), 
“We dry a Writing with Blotting-paper, or 
Calis-sand out of a Sandbox.” 

Kilian’s ‘German Dictionary ’ (ed. Amster- 


dam, 1642): “ Vloed-papier, Papyrus bibula, | 


perfluens. Papier qui perce. 

Minsheu (1626) has “ Blotting paper, G. 
Maculatire, Papier qui boit. H. Borrador, | 
Papél de borradtira. B. Vioeyende pappier. 
» 2 Pliesz papir. I. Carta sciuga, che sorbe. | 
L. Charta bibula. Gr. yapriov rortxov.” 

Deepes. | 
Brighton. 


RoLLING-PINS AS CHARMS (9*" iil. 245).— 
These are to be met with in hundreds of 
houses in the Midlands, but I never knew 
them as charms. They were given for luck, 
as a rule. One which hangs in a cottage 
near me bears the words “I wish you well !” 
It was sent to the owner on her wedding-day 
fifty years ago, and has hung on the same 
cottage wall for the whole number of years, 
used however, now and again, on special | 
oceasions in preparing pastry for wedding 
and birthdays only. this rolling-pin was 
sent to its owner filled with the Dost tea | 
that it was then possible to procure. If 
the tea was of the old “gunpowder” sort, 
then the contents would weigh a pound, and 
its value be perhaps 7s. 6d. It is filled with | 
salt at the present time. 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 


Worksop. 


Arpra: Two-mILe (8 x. 355).— 
Ardra, County Cork, E.R., barony of Barry- 
more, parish of Britway, Poor-Law Union 
Fermoy, sheet 45 of Ordnance Survey Map. 

Ardra, County Cork, W.R., barony of West 
Carbury (E.D.), parish of Myross, Poor-Law 
— of Skibbereen, sheet 142 of Ordnance 
Map. 

Ardra Beg, County Cork, E.R., barony of 
Imokilly, parish of Rostellan, Poor-Law 
Union of Middleton, sheet 88 of Ordnance | 
Survey Map. 

Two-mile Bridge, none in co. Limerick, but 

Two-mile Bridge, County Tipperary, 8.R., 
barony of Iffa and Offa East, parish of Kil- 
grant, Poor-Law Union of Clonmel, sheet 8&3 
of Ordnance Survey Map. 

Two-mile Bridge, County Waterford, barony | 
of Decies without Drum, parish of Dungarvan, | 
Poor-Law Union of Dungarvan, sheets 30, 31, 
and 35 of Ordnance Survey Map. 

The above particulars are taken from 
“Census of Ireland, General Alphabetical! | 


| 


| for Her Majesty’s Stationery Oftice, 1861.” 
FrANK Repe Fowke. 
24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 8.W. 


“Strickit” or “Stickrin MINisterR” (9 §. 
iii. 229).—-The sense in which “stickit” is 
applied to Dominie Sampson, where he is 
called, in ‘Guy Mannering, chap. iii., a “stickit 
stibbler,” is entirely distinct from that of 
sticking or stabbing, with which it could 


never possibly be confounded by one familiar 


with the Scottish tongue. A “stibbler” was 
a harvester whose duty it was to keep in the 
wake of the reapers (in the days of the sickle), 
and cut or pluck and gather from the stubble 
what one and another had left untouched. 
So a probationer, or a preacher without a 
charge, preached Be as he could find 
opportunity ; and if he never received a 
soe yo appointment in the Church, but 
apsed into the melancholy monotony of a 
dominie’s tyranny, he was as one that had 
failed or stuck—“a stickit stibbler” or “a 
stickit minister.” Of “stickin’ ministers,” 
valiant Malagrowthers who triumphantly 
slay the slain, there are, no doubt, plenty 
and to spare, but these champions have no 
part nor lot with a gentle, winning soul “:ke 
the Rev. Abel Sampson. Jamieson, by the 
way, s.v. ‘Stickit,’ gives as the French 
version pasteur assassiné, “stickit” apparently 
being held as equivalent to “stabbed.” The 
author of this version must have estimated 
very highly thé Scottish capacity for ex- 
pressive metaphor. THomas BAYNE. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


‘A Lover’s CoMPLAINT,’ LL. 271-3 (9 S. iii. 
125, 271).—I cannot see with Mr. Dey how 
“In ‘coldly’ in 1. 269 is found the idea which 

vints to the correctness of ‘peace.’” “Coldly” 
is in antithesis with “inflame” in |. 268; there 
is no antithesis between it and “ peace” in 
1.271. The choice lies between the two ex- 
pressions, “Love's arms are peace ‘gainst rule,” 
«e., in the text, and “ Love arms apace ’gainst 


rule,” &e., in the proposed emendation. The 


former, to say the least, is anomalous. 
t. M. Spence, D.D. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


University CoLLeces orf RESIDENCE (9 §. 
i. 448).—This query has up to the present 
elicited no note. I am now in a position to 
answer my own question, and the information 
I have obtained may interest others as well 
as myself. I believe that the largest uni- 
versity college of residence in the United 
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Kingdom, outside of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Dublin, is University College, Durham. 
Next to it comes Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, also 
at Durham. Both of these institutions belong 
to Durham University. According to the 
latest ‘Durham University Calendar,’ Uni- 
versity College has one hundred and twelve 
and Hatfield Hall one hundred and one 
students in residence. I do not know what 
college should be placed next in order to 
Durham, but should guess one of the new 
halls or hostels which I understand are being 
created in connexion with certain of the 
Scottish universities. RIENZI. 


Joun Watkins (9S. iii. 149).—I am unable 
to give the date asked for. I went through 
the obituary notices of the Gent. Mag. from 
1829 to 1868 (when it practically died as the 
Gent. Mag.) and did not come across it, nor 
did Mr. F. Boase, who did the same from 1851 
to 1868. Watkins probably died before 1851, as 
Mr. Boase tells me he has no note of the death 
for his ‘Modern English Biography.’ A John 
Watkins is mentioned in ‘N. & Q.,’ 6 8. i. 
346, by W. C. B., as being author of ‘Scar- 
borough Tales,’ 1830. Bolton Corney, in his 
— let ‘On the New General Biographical 

ictionary,’ 1839, p. 5, says: “ We miss that 
neatness of composition which is so conspicu- 
ous in the ‘Biographical Dictionary’ of 
Watkins.” THoMAs. 


Ricuarp Heser, THE Book CoLttector (9 
S. iii. 267).—The same question was asked in 
‘N. & Q. upwards of forty-two years ago (2™ 
S. ii. 387), but no reply has appeared. There 
is a fine reference to Heber in the intro- 
duction to canto vi. of Sir Walter Scott’s 
* Marmion.’ Everarp Home CoLemMan. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Native Tribes of Central Australia. By Bald- 

My, M.A., and F. J. Gillen. (Macmillan 

To two settlers in Australia—one a sometime Fellow 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, and now Professor of 
Biology in Melbourne University, and the second a 
special magistrate and Sub-Protector of the Abori- 
gines, Alice Springs, South Australia—we owe one 
of the most important contributions to anthropo- 
logical knowledge we have received during recent 
days. Less than a score years have elapsed since 
the appearance in Melbourne of ‘The Kamilaroi 
and Kurnai Group: Marriage and Relationship 
and Marriage by icpenens’ of Messrs. Lorimer 
Fison and A. W. Howitt gave the first impetus to the 
study of Australian anthropology. During the period 
that has subsequently elay Mr. Gillen, as sub- 


protector of the aborigines, has had unique op- 


portunities of gaining the confidence of the large 
and important Arunta tribe, of which both our 
authors are regarded as fully initiated members. 
It will not from this be supposed that either writer 
has gone through the initiatory rites imposed upon 
the aborigine himself, which are simply appalling. 
We will, on the contrary, assume that the admis- 
sion has been extended to the white men pro causd 
honoris, or in some fashion that exempts them from 
experiences that men of European birth are as 
little able to endure as likely to desire or envy. 
A portion of the notes they have taken was incor- 
porated in the report of the anthropological section 
of the scientific expedition organized in_ 1894 by 
Mr. W. A. Horn, of Adelaide. For the first time 
the full result of the observations sees the light in 
the shape of a work of highest research and im- 
portance, the proofs of which have been revised 
and commended by the author of ‘The Golden 
Bough’ and by that of ‘ Primitive Culture.’ To 
the printed comments of Mr. J. G. Frazer, in- 
deed, we owe our own introduction to the work. 
Not at all the sort of book is this which can be 
described in a few glib sentences. Adequately 
to master the tribal and social relations of the 
aborigines is a task of much labour, and a mere 
recapitulation of the points on which our views 
concerning totemism have to be modified would 
require a magazine article rather than a brief 
notice, In many respects the practices described 
correspond to those customary among the abori- 
gines of New Zealand. Sufficiently divergent are 
they, however, to merit close and independent 
study. To those purposing to turn the whole to 
profitable account may commended a mastery 
of the glossary of native terms used, a sufliciently 
arduous labour, closely approximating to the acqui- 
sition of a new language. 

The points of deepest interest are those exactly 
with which in a periodical intended for general 
perusal it is most difficult to deal, those, namely, 
which attend the initiation of the adolescent into 
the mysteries of his tribe, and those connected with 
nuptial relations. Concerning the former, we can 
only say that they are purposely neither sanguinary 
nor obscene, reminding us neither of the worship 
of ‘Moloch homicide” nor of that of Chemos. 
Sufticiently terrible, however, are they, and in the 
infliction of mutilation are not widely different 
from those practised in modern days among Russian 
sects. The rite descri as “‘sub-incision,” said 
to be characteristic of the great group of tribes 
cocmpyins the interior parts of Queensland, New 
South Wales, and South Australia, and extending 
over a large part of West Australia, has been 
characterized as the “terrible rite.” In common 
with Dr. Stirling, the anthropologist to the Horn 
expedition, our authors suggest that the employ- 
ment of this term may with advantage be aban- 
doned. It seems, however, appropriate enough, 
the practice being, as is said, ‘‘ most extraordinary,” 
and likely, it might be thought, to be attended with 
serious results, though such rarely attend it. No 
notion of its origin is preserved among the Arunta 
natives, and speculation concerning it seems “‘ almost 
useless.” Some sort of excuse is advanced for the 
very painful ceremony known as Koperta kakuma, 
in which five men are chosen to bite severely the 
scalp, or even the chin, of the neophyte—if he may 
be so called—this being supposed to make the hair 
grow strongly. One more custom—now happily 
falling, like some others, into disuse—is connected 
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with wearing the kurdaitcha shoes, which are to be 
donned when the death by magic of an individual has 
to be revenged by the tribe in the death of another. 
Before these shoes may be used a man must submit 
to a most painful ordeal. ‘A stone is heated to 
redness, and then applied to the small toe of either 
{one or other?) foot......until, as the natives say, 
the joint is softened, when, with a sudden jerk, the 
toe is pulled outwards, and the joint is thus dis- 
located.” It must be known that by the aborigine 
no such thing as natural death is realized. Every 
death is due to some man or woman, and exacts, 
sooner or later, another death. 

The Intichiuma is a term applied to certain im- 

rtant ceremonies of unknown origin and age, 
intended to secure the increase of the animal or 
plant which gives its name to the totem. There is 
among the Central Australian tribes no law re- 
stricting a member from eating his totem. There 
are, on the other hand, conditions in which he 
must eat a portion of it, otherwise the supply 
will fail. Each local totemic group has its own 
Intichiuma ceremony, the intention in each case 
being the same, to induce propagation of the 
totem, and so increase the food supply. What is 
the nature of the ceremony, even in a single case, 
such as that, say, of the witchetty grub totem, 
must be read in the book, since to give the slightest 
hint of it would occupy pages. We find ourselves, 
indeed, gy to neglect scores of points we 
had marked for notice, and to fall back upon 
commonplace commendation of the work. To those 
interested in the application of folk-lore, together 
with the conditions of primitive culture and anthro- 
pological questions generally, no recent work will 
so directly appeal. The book is of the more im- 
portance since, as the writers confess, the period 
when trustworthy information concerning abori- 
ginal rites will be obtainable is drawing to a close. 

We would that space was afforded us to show 
the complicated relationships connected in the 
various tribes with marriage. Among the things 
to be closely studied a those wishing to turn 
the work to most profitable account are the tables 
of relationship in the various tribes, to which 
nothing in our language answers. No native words 
corresponding to our terms cousin, uncle, aunt, 
nephew, exist in, say, the Urabunna tribe, and, until 
ql astiens conveyed by such words are abandoned, 
it is useless to attempt to understand native terms. 
What is said concerning cannibalism, infanticide, 
and similar matters is of inexhaustible interest, 
and the work is a mine of curious and valuable 
information. A remarkable feature consists of the 
illustrations with which the volume overflows. 
‘hese are of highest value. The majority are 
from photographs ; others are drawings illustrative 
of native rock paintings. There are also two maps 
of the spots associated with the traditions of the 
Arunta natives. 


Shakespeare's Pericles and Apollonius of Tyre. By 

Albert H. Smyth. (Philadelphia, MacCalla & Co.) 
In this erudite study on comparative literature 
Prof. Smyth has produced a work which Shak- 
spearian students will hail with delight, and which 
will also appeal in a scarcely less direct manner to 
students ot folk-lore. The * Apollonius Saga,’ from 
which ‘Pericles, Prince of Tyre,’ is wholly drawn, is 
known to almost every language in Europe, and has 
enjoyed for a thousand years an extraordinary and 
almost unrivalled popularity. The task Prof. Smyth 


has set himself is that of tracing the progress of the 
story, its associations, affinities, and variants, in 
some such fashion as Mr. Hartland has exhibited 
in connexion with the ‘ Legend of Perseus.’ He deals 
first with the origin of the story, which he regards 
as a work of “sophistic rhetoric.” Under the 
hands of a Latin scribe it was transformed into a 
Volksbuch, “‘which accounts for its widespread 
popularity in the Middle Ages.” A hundred manu- 
scripts of an early Latin version are known. The 
story was popular in Italy, Russia, Hungary, Bo- 
hemia, Norway, and Iceland. “It is found ina 
Danish ballad and a Netherland drama; it was 
sung by whan poets, and beyond the Pyrenees 
it was borrowed from to praise the Cid; it was 
translated in Crete into modern Greek in the six- 
teenth century; it was absorbed in France into 
the cycle of Charlemagne ; and it is the only romance 
in Anglo-Saxon literature.” To this it may be 
added that it is included in the ‘Gesta Romanorum’ 
and in Gower’s ‘Confessio Amantis,’ the long list of 
translations, Méarchen, &c., ending, as Prof. Smyth 
says, ‘“‘in the culminating splendor of Shakespeare's 
‘ Pericles, Prince of Tyre.’” Of the romance Prof. 
Smyth gives a full history, indicating its relations to 
the ‘ Vilkina Saga,’ the poem of King Osendel, the 
chanson of Jourdain de Blaivies, the Solomon- 
Markolf cycle, and the *‘Antheia and Habro- 
komes’ of Tenohen of Ephesus. Ten years have 
been devoted to the task, the result being a work 
of wonderful erudition of which scholars are bound 
to take count. ye sonny little is said by 
English editors of Shakspeare concerning the story, 
though Mr. P. Z. Round gives a compendious his- 
tory in his preface to ‘ Pericles’ in the ‘Irving Shake- 
speare.’ Shakspeare himself is supposed to have 
trusted mainly to Gower’s poetical rendering in the 
eighth book of the ‘Confessio Amantis,’ but Law- 
rence Irvine’s ‘ Patterne of Paynfull Adventures’ is 
supposed to have been also consulted. We com- 
mend to our readers a work of great interest and 
exemplary diligence and scholarship. 


Austria. By Sidney Whitman. (Fisher Unwin.) 
From other volumes of the “Story of the Nations 
Series” ‘ Austria’ is distinguished by the number 
and excellence of the illustrations it includes. Mr. 
Whitman has, indeed, been specially favoured. 
The authorities of the Imperial Hofbibliothek of 
Vienna have granted him ‘‘an unprecedented privi- 
lege” in allowing him to select for reproduction a 
number of designs from the ‘Oesterreichisch-Ungar- 
ische Monarchie in Wort und Bild’ of the late 
Archduke Rudolf. Hence, in addition to portraits 
and well-executed views of places, it has many 
striking designs of military costumes in various 
ages. The volume is readable and excellent. It is 
more interesting in the later chapters than the 
earlier, the account of the general emancipation of 
the land from Roman rule being almost of necessity 
a little blurred. From the reign of Charlemagne 
forward the story may be followed with pleasure as 
well as advantage. Of the people we see little. 
That is, indeed, to be expected in a compendium 
such as this claims to be. It is a little depressing, 
moreover, to read of so constant a sequence of defeat 
as has attended the Austrian army. Finer-lookin, 
soldiers than the Austrians were in the middle o 
the century we have nowhere seen. Had their 
success been equal to their physique or, as we 
believe, their prowess, the record would have been 
more inspiriting. Besides being pleasant to read, 
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the book is useful for purposes of reference. In its 
compilation Mr. Whitman has had the collaboration 
of Mr. J. R. Mellraith. 


Redgauntlet. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Andrew Lang. (Nimmo.) 
* REDGAUNTLET’ has always been one of our favour- 
ites among the Waverley novels. In none is 
the intrigue more carefully conducted or more 
pleasantly progressive, and in few is the element of 
romance more agreeably prominent. To one read- 
ing it for the first time—and one ought always to 
be able to put oneself in that position—there is an 
acceptable atmosphere of mystery and dread. One 
ws genuinely apprehensive for the fate of Darsie 
timer, over whom hang so many vague dangers. 
It would, indeed, be easy to write volumes in praise 
of the scenes of captivity in Cumberland. At the 
same time, Scott—to use a vulgar slang phrase not, 
we believe, current in his day—plays low_down 
upon his reader by making his two heroes, Darsie 
Latimer and Alan Fairford, rivals in priggishness, 
and in turning into derision his only on interest 
by making Lilias the sister of Darsie. Those who 
read romances as they ought to be read cannot feel 
reat sorrow for Darsie, who is kept a prisoner, 
ut with the knowledge that the woman he loves 
is under the same roof. His revolt from the heroine 
because she accepts frankly the kiss Darsie is bidden 
by his grim guardian to bestow is quite unpardon- 
okt, and deprives him wholly of our regard. 
It is, moreover, impossible for us to transfer in a 
moment our sympathies to Alan Fairford, who has 
no right to be in love with Lilias. We are dealing, 
however, with ‘ Redgauntlet’ as if it were but now 
written, which is a proof of the hold it has upon us. 
We are glad to celneme it in the new issue of the 
“Border Edition,” into which, with all the plates 
of the old edition, it is reintroduced. These plates 
are well executed, but, as is often the case in illus- 
trations to fiction, are not always too helpful in 
interpretation. 


Edited by 


Tue first papers in Folk-lore are Mr. Lang’s 
reply to Mr. Hartland on the subject of the 
: Australian Gods’ and Mr. Hartland’s rejoinder. 
Needless to say, neither antagonist succeeds in con- 
vincing his opponent. Mr. Lang continues to believe 
that man, while yet in a condition of low savagery, 
is capable of evolving elevated ideas concern- 
ing a maker of the sensible universe, although he 
may be incapable of regarding these ideas fixedly. 
Mr. Hartland cannot accept this belief. As both 
controversialists, however, are merely buffeting 
each other in honour of their liege lady Science, no 
serious wounds are given; and Mr. Hartland finally 
sums up the matter for himself and his adversary 
in the words, “ After all, I do not desire victory, 
but truth. ‘ More facts and more careful criticism’ 
are, as he says, what we want. In scientific inquiry 
a dialectic triumph may be a disaster.” Following 
on this discussion come the minutes of the Folk-lore 
Society, the annual report of the Council, and the 
address of the retiring President, who points out 
the unique importance of modern English literature 
for mankind—an importance “‘ due to its being the 
inheritor of archaic traditions and conventions, and 
the medium through which so much of this archaic 
material, otherwise doomed to decay, has to be 

reserved for and interpreted to the world at 

.” A characteristic function of the mixed race 
in which English and Celtic blood predominates 
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seems to be the power of retaining, modifying, and 
transmitting ancient ideas and methods. While 
other nations were content to throw away popular 
custom and replace it by Roman law, early England 
had the good fortune to cling to her native usages, 
and to this day the British Empire respects the 
folk-institutions of the populations living under its 
sway. To adapt rather than to destroy is the 
tendency of the Anglo-Celtic stock, and the warp 
and woof of the national literature bears witness 
to this instinct. Hence the British Isles have a 
special import in the study of folk-lore. 

THE most noteworthy article in the number of 
the Antiquary for April is wpon ‘ Embroidery,’ by 
Miss J. 8. Robson. It is, of course, impossible to 
give anything approaching a full account of the 
English embroidery of the Middle Ages in a single 
paper of a magazine, but Miss Robson writes with 
evident interest in and understanding of the sub- 
ject, and we hope that she may be able somewhat 
to extend her paper on the subject in book form. 
We wish that she had made some mention of 
samplers; that form of embroidery is of great 
interest. In ‘ Notes of the Month’ a short account 
is given of the First Folio Shakspeare which has 
recently come to light in Lincolnshire, and which 
has proved to be of exceptional interest. There is 
an instructive paper on * Petiver’s Collections’ by 
Mr. G. L. Apperson. These are almost unknown 
to the public. 

THERE is nothing in the April number of the 
Genealogical Magazine worthy of any especial note. 
We think that in a magazine of this kind it is 
searcely wise to print articles translated from the 
French. The paper entitled ‘Is there a French 
Nobility?’ contains matters of interest ; but surely 
any one who wished to read it had better do so in 
the original of M. A. de Roger than in the trans- 
lation by L. D. 


We hear with much regret of the death, in his 
seventy-eighth year, of Mr. C. -son Prince, of 
Crowborough Observatory, the author of many 
works of reputation, and a constant and valued 
contributor to our columns. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ** Duplicate.” 

Green (“‘ Books by Berzelius”).—Have 
no financial value. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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WHO WAS JUNIUS? 


THE NUMBERS OF 


THE ATHENAUM 


Containing the following Articles by 


W. FRASER RAE 
Can still be had: 


The FRANCISCAN MYTH, December 25, 1897. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 8, 1898. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 15, 1898. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 29, 1898. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, February 5, 1898. 


The FRANCISCAN MYTH (Concluding Article), Febru- 
ary 19, 1893. 


Price 6d. each ; or, including postage, 64d. 


WHO WAS JUNIUS? 


THE NUMBERS OF 


THE ATHENAUM 
Containing the following Articles can still be had : 


The JUNIAN CONTROVERSY, by C. F. Keary, March 26, 
1898. 

The JUNIAN CONTROVERSY, by W. Fraser Rae, April 9, 
1898. 

The JUNIAN CONTROVERSY, by Arthur Hall, April 16, 
1898. 

The JUNIAN CONTROVERSY, by W. Fraser Rae and 
M. T. Duggan, April 30, 1898. 

The DUKE of GRAFTON and JUNIUS, by W. Fraser Rae, 
December 24, 1898. 
Price 6d, each ; or, including postage, 64d, 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, the Atheneum Office, 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 
JOURNAL OF 


ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE 
and the DRAMA, 


The ATHENAUM for April 22 contains Articles on 
R. H. HUTTON’S RELIGIOUS and SCIENTIFIC ESSAYS. 
A NEW HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 
The ENGLISH at TOULON in 1793. 


NEW NOVELS :—Cousia Ivo; Samuel Boyd of Catchpole uare ; 
Well, after All—; One of the Grenvilles The Guardians of 
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ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
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MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA .—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for April 15 contains Articles on 
DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
EXPLORATION in SOUTH FLORIDA. 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of SWIFT. 
A NEW EDITION of the DE BELLO GALLICU. 
SELECT CASES in the COURT of REQUESTS. 


NEW NOVELS :—The Capsina; Young Lives; A Duet with an = 
sional Chorus; ‘The Amateur Cracksman; ‘The Marble King ; 
Confounding of Camelia ; The Silent House in Pimlico. 

AMERICAN FICTION. 

CONTINENTAL HISTORY. 

SHORT STORIES. 

CANADIAN HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

JAMES and HORACE SMITH; SIR MONIER WILLIAMS; NEW 
LIGHT on JUNIUS; ORIGIN of the SURNAME “CHAUCEK " ; 
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SHELLEY and BRUNETTO LATINI; Prof. ALMARIC RUMSEY. 
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COMPLETION OF THE BIOGRAPHICAL 
EDITION OF 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 
Vol. 13.—BALLADS and MISCELLANIES. With 35 Full-Page Illustrations 


by the Autbor, George Cruikshank, and John Leech, 35 Woodcuts, 3 Portraits of Thackeray’s Ancestors, an 

ving of the Author from a Drawing by Samuel Laurence, and a Photogravure from a Drawing by Chinnery of of 
Thackeray at the Age of Three, with his Father and Mother. The Volume also contains a Life of Thackeray by 
LESLIE STBPHEN, and a Bibliography. 


This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto unpublished 
Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, derived from the Author's original MSS. and Note- 
Books; and each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs 
Richmond Ritchie. 

*,* THE THIRTEEN VOLUMES ARE ALSO SUPPLIED IN SET CLOTH BINDING, GILT TOP, 32, 189. 


TITLES OF THE 


1. VANITY FAIR. 2. PENDEBNNIS. 3. LOW PAPERS, &c. The MEMOIRS BARRY LYNDON; 
The FITZBOODLE PAPRS, &c. 5. SKETCH BOOKS. CONTRIBU TIONS to PUNCH, &c. The HISTORY of 
HENRY ESMOND, and the LECTURES. 8. The NEWCOMES. 9. CHRISTMAS BOOKS, &c. 10. “The VIRGINIANS. 
11. The ADVENTURES of PHILIP ; and A SHABBY GENTEKL STORY. 12. LOVEL the WIDOWER ; ROUNDABOUT 
PAPERS; DENIS DUVAL, &c. 13. BALLADS and MISOKLLANIES. 
*," A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application. 


BOOKMAN.—“In ber new biographical edition, Mrs. Richmond Ritchie gives us precisely what we want. The 
volumes are a pleasure to hold and to handle. They are just what we like our ordinary every-day Thackeray to be. And 
— to each of them we have all that we wish to know, or have any right to know, about the author bimeelf; all the 
circumstances, letters, and drawings which bear upon the work.” 


OTHER EDITIONS OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. large 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. This 


Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's writings which had not been previously collected, with 
many additional Illustrations. It has been printed from new type on fine paper, and, with the 
exception of the Edition de Luxe, it is the largest and handsomest edition that bas been published. 


The LIBRARY EDITION, 24 vols. large crown 8vo, handsomely bound 
in cloth, 9/.; or half- —_ "accra edges, 13/. 13s, With Illustrations by the Author, Richard 
Doyle, and and Frederick W 

are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


The POPULAR EDITION. 13 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece to 
each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s. ; or balf-morocco, gilt, 5/. 10s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 26 vols. crown 8vo. bound 


in cloth, 42. 1ls.; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 8/. 8s. Containing nearly all the small 
Woodcut Illustrations of the former Editions and many new Illustrations by eminent Artists. 


*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
The POCKET EDITION. 27 vols. bound in cloth, with gilt top, 
ls. 6d. each ; or Is. in paper cover. 
*,* The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 


The NOVELS. 13 vols. in gold-lettered | The MISCELLANIES. 14 vols. in 


cloth case, 21s. gold-lettered cloth case, 21s. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. Each Volume illustrated 


by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo. 6s. each 

*,* MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER § CO. will be happy to forward 6 cmp, a copy of their CATALOGUE post free on application. 

London : SMI ‘TH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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